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Pandora's Box 

by Ben Hecht 

A dark afternoon with summer thunder in the sky. The fan-shaped 

skyscrapers spread a checkerboard of window lights through the gloom. It 

rains. People seem to grow vaguely elate on the dark wet pavements. They 

hurry along, their eyes saying to one another, "We have something in 

common. We are all getting wet in the rain." The crowd is no longer quite 

so enigmatic a stranger to itself. An errand boy from Market Street 

advances with leaps through the downpour, a high chant on his lips, "It's 

raining ... it's raining." The rain mutters and the pavements, like 

darkened mirrors, grow alive with impressionistic cartoons of the city. 

Inside the Washington Street book store of Covici-McGee the electric 

lights gleam cozily. New books and old books — the high shelves stuffed 

with books vanish in the ceiling shadows. On a rainy day the dusty army of 

books peers coaxingly from the shelves. Old tales, old myths, old wars, 

old dreams begin to chatter softly in the shadows — or it may be the 

chatter of the rain on the pavement outside. The Great Philosophers 

unbend, the Bearded Classics sigh, the Pontifical Critics of Life murmur 

"ahem." Yes, even the forbidding works of Standard Authors grow lonely on 

the high shelves on a rainy day. As for the rag-tag, ruffle-snuffle crowd 

in motley — the bulged, spavined, sniffling crew of mountebanks, 

troubadours, swashbucklers, bleary philosophers, phantasts and 

adventurers — they set up a veritable witches' chorus. Or it may be the 

rain again lashing against the streaming windows of the book store. 



People come in out of the rain. A girl without an umbrella, her face wet. 

Who? Perhaps a stenographer hunting a job and halted by the rain. And then 

a matron with an old-fashioned knitted shopping bag. And a spinster with a 

keen, kindly face. Others, too. They stand nervously idle, feeling that 

they are taking up valuable space in an industrial establishment and 

should perhaps make a purchase. So they permit their eyes to drift 

politely toward the wares. And then the chatter of the books has them. Old 

books, new books, live books, dead books — but they move carelessly away 



and toward the bargain tables — "All Books 30 Cents." Broken down best 
sellers here — pausing in their gavotte toward oblivion. The next step is 
the junk man — $1 a hundred. Pembertons, Wrights, Farnols, Websters, 
johnstones, Porters, Wards and a hundred other names reminiscent more of a 
page in the telephone book than a page out of a literary yesterday. The 
little gavotte is an old dance in the second-hand book store. The 
$2-shelf. The $1 -rack. The 75-cent table. The 30-cent grab counter. And 
finis. New scribblings crowd for place, old scribblings exeunt. 

The girl without an umbrella studies titles. A love story, of course, and 
only thirty cents. An opened page reads, "he took her in his arms...." Who 
would not buy such a book on a rainy day? 



It rains and other people come in. A middle-aged man in a curious coat, a 
curious hat and a curious face. Slate-colored skin, slate-colored eyes 
behind silver spectacles. A scholar in caricature, an Old Clothes Dealer 
out of Alice in Wonderland. The rain runs from his stringy, slate-colored 
hair. He approaches the high shelves, thrusts the silver spectacles 
farther down on his nose. In front of him a curious row of literary 
gargoyles— "The Astral Light," "What and Where Is God?", "Man" by Dohony 
of Texas, "The Star of the Magi." 

Thin slate-colored fingers fumble nervously over the title backs. A second 
man, figure short, squat, red-faced, crowds the erratic scholar. A third. 
The rain is bringing them in in numbers. These are the basement students 
of the gargoyle philosophies, the gargoyle sciences, the gargoyle 
religions. Perpetual motion machine inventors, alchemists with staring, 
nervous-eyed medieval faces, fourth dimensionists, sun worshippers, 
cabalistic researchers, voodoo authorities — the old-book store is suddenly 
alive with them. They move about furtively with no word for one another, 
lost in their grotesque dreamings. 



On a rainy day the city gives them up and they come puttering excitedly 
into the loop on a quest. The world is a garish unreality to them. The 
streets and the crowds of automatic-faced men and women, the upward rush 
of buildings and the horizontal rush of traffic are no more than vague 
grimacings. Life is something of which the streets are oblivious. But here 
on the gargoyle shelves, the high, shadowed shelves of the old book 



store — truth stands in all its terrible reality, wrapped in its authentic 

habiliments. Dr. Hickson of the psychopathic laboratory would give these 

curious rainy day phantasts identities as weird as the volumes they 

caress. But the old book store clerk is more kind. He lets them rummage. 

Before the rain ends they will buy "The Cradle of the Giants," "The Key to 

Satanism," Cornelius Agrippa's "Natural Magic," "The Astral Chord," 

"Occultism and Its Usages." They will buy books by Jacob Boehme, William 

Law, Sadler, Hyslop, Ramachaska. And they will go hurrying home with their 

treasures pressed close to them. Stuffy bedrooms lined with hints of 

Sabbatical horror, strewn with bizarre refuse; musty smelling books out of 

whose pages fantastic shapes rear themselves against the gaslights, 

macabre worlds in which unreason rides like a headless D'Artagnan; 

evenings in the park arguing suddenly with startled strangers on the 

existence of the philosophers' stone or the astrological causes of 

influenza — these form a background for the curious men whom the rain has 

drifted into the old book store and who stand with their eyes haunting the 

gargoyle titles. 

The rain brings in another tribesman — a famed though somewhat ragged 

bibliomaniac. His casual gestures hide the sudden fever old books kindle 

in his thought. Old books — old books, a magical phrase to him. His eyes 

travel like a lover's back and forth, up and down. He knows them all — the 

sets, the first editions, the bargains, the riff-raff. A democratic lover 

is here. But the clerk watches him. For this lover is an antagonist. Yes, 

this somewhat ragged, gleaming-eyed gentleman with the casual manner is a 

terrible person to have around in a second-hand book store on a rainy day. 

Only six months ago one of his horrible tribe pounced upon Sander's 

"Indian Wars," price 30 cents; value, alas, $1 50.00. Only two months ago 

another of his kidney fell upon a copy of Jean Jacques Rosseau's "Emile" 

with Jean's own dedication on the title page to "His Majesty, the King of 

France." Price 75 cents; value, gadzooks, $200. 

There will be nothing today, however. Merely an hour's caress of old 

friends on the high shelves while the rain beats outside. Unless — unless 

this Stevenson happens by any chance to be a "first." A furtive glance at 

the title page. No. The clerk sighs with relief as the Stevenson goes back 

on the shelf. It might have been something overlooked. 



The rain ends. The old book store slowly empties. A troop of men and women 
saunter out, pausing to say farewell to the gaudily ragged tomes in the 



old book store. The sky has grown lighter. The buildings shake the last 
drops of rain from their spatula tops. There is a different-looking, 
well-linened gentleman thrusts his head into the old book store and 
inquires, "Have you a copy of 'The Investors' Guide?" 
(source: Project Gutenberg EBook #7988) 



A Motor Trip in San Diego's Back Country . 

by J. A. Graves 

Come, you men and women automobilists, get off the paved streets of Los 
Angeles and betake yourselves to the back country of San Diego county, 
where you can enjoy automobile life to the utmost during the summer. 
There drink in the pure air of the mountains, perfumed with the breath 
of pines and cedars, the wild lilacs, the sweet-pea vines, and a 
thousand aromatic shrubs and plants that render every hillside ever 
green from base to summit. Lay aside the follies of social conditions, 
and get back to nature, pure and unadorned, except with nature's charms 
and graces. 

To get in touch with these conditions, take your machines as best you 
can over any of the miserable roads, or rather apologies for roads, 
until you get out into the highway recently constructed from Basset to 
Pomona. Run into Pomona to Gary avenue, turn to the right and follow it 
to the Chino ranch; follow the winding roads, circling to the Chino 
hills, to Rincon, then on, over fairly good roads, to Corona. Pass 
through that city, then down the beautiful Temescal Canyon to Elsinore. 
Move on through Murrietta to Temecula. 

Three Routes. 

Beyond Temecula three routes are open to you. By one of them you keep to 
the left, over winding roads full of interest and beauty, through a 
great oak grove at the eastern base of Mt. Palomar. Still proceeding 
through a forest of scattering oaks, you presently reach Warner's ranch 
through a gate. Be sure and close all gates opened by you. Only vandals 
leave gates open when they should be closed. 

Warner's ranch is a vast meadow, mostly level, but sloping from 
northeast to southwest, with rolling hills and sunken valleys around its 
eastern edge. A chain of mountains, steep and timber laden, almost 
encircles the ranch. For a boundary mark on the northeastern side of the 



ranch, are steep, rocky and forbidding looking mountains. Beyond them, 

the desert. The ranch comprises some 57,000 acres, nearly all valley 

land. It is well watered, filled with lakes, springs, meadows and 

running streams, all draining to its lowest point, and forming the head 

waters of the San Luis Rey River. 

You follow the road by which you enter the ranch, to the left, and in a 

few miles' travel you bring up at Warner's Hot Springs, a resort famed 

for many years for the curative properties of its waters. The springs 

are now in charge of Mr. and Mrs. Stanford, and are kept in an admirable 

manner, considering all of the difficulties they labor under. The run 

from Los Angeles to the springs is about 140 miles, and can be made 

easily in a day. Once there, the choice of many interesting trips is 

open to you. 

Past Temecula. 

After leaving Temecula, another road much frequented by the autoists is 

the right hand road by the Red Mountain grade to Fallbrook, either to 

Del Mar, by way of Oceanside, or into the Escondido Valley by way of 

Bonsai, Vista and San Marcos. The third route, the center one between 

those I have described, leads to Pala. With a party of five in a 

six-cylinder Franklin car, I went over the latter route on April 20th, 

1911. Every inch of the road was full of interest. We passed through 

Pala, with its ancient mission of that name, and its horde of Indian 

inhabitants. The children of the Indian school were having a recess, and 

they carried on just about in the same manner that so many "pale-faced" 

children would. Leaving Pala, we followed the main road along the left 

bank of the San Luis Rey River — where the San Diego Highway Commission 

is now doing work, which will, when finished, bring one to Warner's 

ranch by an easy grade — until we had gotten a few miles into the Pauma 

rancho. We crossed the Pauma Creek, and some distance beyond it we left 

the river to our right, turned sharply to the left, and ran up to the 

base of Smith's, or Palomar Mountain. Then came the grade up the 

mountain. 

If you are not stout-hearted, and haven't a powerful machine, avoid this 

beautiful drive. If you are not driving an air-cooled car, carry extra 

water with you. You will need it before you reach the top. The road is a 

narrow zigzag, making an ascent of 4000 feet in a distance of from ten 

to twelve miles of switch-backing around the face of a steep rock-ribbed 

mountain. To add to its difficulties, the turns are so short that a long 



car is compelled to back up to negotiate them. About an hour and a 
quarter is required to make the trip up the mountain. We did all of it 
on low gear. When the top is finally reached, the view of the 
surrounding country is simply beyond description. 

Belated Spring. 

The mountain oaks of great size and broad of bough, were not yet fully 
in leaf. Pines and cedars, and to my astonishment, many large sycamores, 
were mingled with the oaks. A gladsome crop of luscious grasses covered 
the earth. Shrubs and plants were bursting into bloom. As we moved on we 
saw several wild pigeons in graceful flight among the trees. After 
traveling the backbone of the mountain for some distance we came to a 
dimly marked trail, leading to the left. The "Major Domo" of our party 
said that this road led to Doane's Valley, and that we must go down it. 
It was a straight up and down road, with exceedingly abrupt pitches, in 
places damp and slippery, and covered with fallen leaves. At the bottom 
of the descent, which it would have been impossible to retrace, we came 
to a small stream. Directly in the only place where we could have 
crossed it a log stuck up, which rendered passage impossible. After a 
deal of prodding and hauling, we dislodged it and safely made the ford. 

Doane's Valley is one of those beauty spots which abound in the 
mountains of California. Its floor is a beautiful meadow, in which are 
innumerable springs. Surrounding this meadow is heavy timber, oaks, 
pines and giant cedars. Pauma Creek flows out of this meadow through a 
narrow gorge, which nature evidently intended should some day be closed 
with a dam to make of the valley a reservoir to conserve the winter 
waters. We followed a partially destroyed road through the meadow to its 
upper end. Then as high and dry land was within sight we attempted to 
cross a small, damp, but uncertain looking waterway. 

Wheels Stuck. 

The front wheels passed safely, but when the rear wheels struck it they 
went into the mud until springs and axles rested on the ground. Two full 
hours we labored before we left that mud hole. We gathered up timbers 
and old bridge material, then jacked up one wheel a little way, and got 
something under it to hold it there. The other side was treated the same 
way. By repeating the operation many times we got the wheels high enough 
to run some timbers crosswise beneath them. We put other timbers in 
front and pulled out. 



We soon reached Bailey's Hotel, a summer resort of considerable 

popularity. We continued up the grade until we came onto the main road 

left by us when we descended into Doane's Valley. We got up many more 

pigeons, graceful birds, which the Legislature of our State should 

protect before they are exterminated. We moved on through heavily 

timber-covered hills, up and down grade, and finally came out on the 

south side of the mountain overlooking the canyon, some 5000 feet deep, 

at the bottom of which ran the San Luis Rey River. What would have been 

a most beautiful scene was marred by a fog which had drifted up the 

canyon. But the cloud effect was marvelous. We were above the clouds. A 

more perfect sky no human being ever saw. The clouds, or fog banks, were 

so heavy that it looked as if we could have walked off into them. I 

never saw similar cloud effects anywhere else except from Mt. Lowe, near 

Los Angeles, and Mt. Tamalpais, in Marin County. 

Warner's Ranch. 

We now began our descent to Warner's Ranch. It was gradual enough for 

some distance, and the road and trees were as charming as any human 

being could desire. Finally we came out onto a point overlooking the 

ranch. The view was simply entrancing. Imagine a vast amphitheater of 

57,000 acres, surrounded by hills, dotted here and there with lakes, 

with streams of water like threads of burnished silver glittering in the 

evening light, softened by the clouds hanging over the San Luis Rey 

River. There were no clouds on the ranch; they stopped abruptly at the 

southwest corner. This vast meadow was an emerald green, studded with 

brilliant colored flowers. Vast herds of cattle were peacefully 

completing their evening meal. The road down to the ranch follows a 

ridge, which is so steep that no machine has ever been able to ascend 

it. I held my breath and trusted to the good old car that has done so 

much for my comfort, safety and amusement. We were all glad when the 

bottom was reached. We forded the river and whirled away to Warner's Hot 

Springs, over good meadow roads, arriving there before 7 o'clock p. m. 

Some day these springs are going to be appreciated. Now only hardy 

travelers, as a rule, go there. Their medicinal qualities will in time 

be realized, and the people of Southern California will find that they 

have a Carlsbad within a short distance of Los Angeles, in San Diego 

County. We slept the sleep of the tired, weary tourist that night. 



Hot Baths. 

The following day we passed in bathing in the hot mineral waters, 
sightseeing and driving around the valley. 

Saturday morning at 7:30 o'clock we bade adieu to Mr. and Mrs. Stanford 
and left the ranch by way of the Rancho Santa Isabel. The rain god must 
have been particularly partial to this beautiful ranch this season. 
Nowhere on our trip did we see such a splendid growth of grass and 
flowers, such happy looking livestock, such an air of plenty and 
prosperity as we did here. Leaving the ranch at the Santa Isabel store, 
we took the Julian road, which place we reached after a few hours' 
riding over winding roads good to travel on, and through scenery which 
was a constant source of enjoyment. Julian is one of the early 
settlements of San Diego County. Mining has been carried on there with 
varying successes and disappointments these many years. Now apple 
raising is its great industry. The hillsides are given over to apple 
culture. 

The trees are now laden with blossoms. As we topped a hill or crossed a 
divide before beginning an ascent or descent, the view backward of the 
apple orchards, peeping up over slight elevations in the clearings, was 
extremely beautiful. Leaving Julian, we whirled along over splendid 
roads through a rolling country, given over to fruit farming, stock 
raising and pasturage. We next reached Cuyamaca and visited the dam of 
that name, which impounds the winter rains for the San Diego Flume 
Company. The country around the lake showed a deficiency of rainfall. 

The lake was far from full. We took our lunch at the clubhouse near the 
dam. After resting in the shade of the friendly oaks we then pursued our 
journey to Descanso. We passed through Alpine and finally entered the El 
Cajon Valley, famed far and wide for its muscatel grapes, which seem 
especially adapted to its dark red soil. The vines were in early leaf, 
and not as pleasing to the eye as they will be when in full bloom. Then 
came Bostonia, a comparatively new settlement, Rosamond, La Mesa, and 
finally we whirled off on a splendid road, through an unsettled country 
overgrown with sage and shrubs, to Del Mar. 

The sky was overcast all the afternoon. A stiff ocean breeze blew 
inland, cool and refreshing. The entire day had been spent amid scenes 
of rare beauty. The wild flowers are not yet out in profusion, but 
enough were there to give the traveler an idea of what can be expected in 



floral offerings later in the season. It was early Spring wherever the 

elevation was 3500 feet or better. The oaks were not yet in leaf, the 

sycamores just out in their new spring dresses, the wild pea blossoms 

just beginning to open and cast their fragrance to the breezes. 

Far Below. 

Yellow buttercups adorned the warmer spots in each sunny valley. Way 

below us in the open country great fields of poppies greeted the 

gladdened eye. The freshness of spring was in the air. Each breath we 

inhaled was full of new life. The odor of the pines mingled its 

fragrance with that of the apple blossoms. 

Del Mar is the Del Monte of Southern California. We arrived at Stratford 

Inn, at that place, which is as well furnished and as well kept as any 

hotel on the Coast. A small garden, an adjunct of the hotel, shows what 

the soil and climate of Del Mar is capable of producing. Tomato vines 

are never frosted. The vegetables from the garden have a fresher, 

crisper taste than those grown in a drier atmosphere. How good and 

comfortable the bed felt to us that night! Sleep came, leaving the body 

inert and lifeless in one position for hours at a time. The open air, 

the sunshine, the long ride, the ever changing scenery, brought one 

joyous slumber, such as a healthy, happy, tired child enjoys. 

The next morning, after an ample, well-cooked and well-served breakfast, 

we took the road on the last leg of our journey. Over miles and miles of 

new-made roads we sped. Soon the long detour up the San Luis Rey Valley 

will be a thing of the past. The new county highway will pursue a much 

more direct course. We passed through miles of land being prepared for 

bean culture. Miles of hay and grain, miles of pasturage, in which sleek 

cattle grazed peacefully, or, having fed their fill, lay upon the rich 

grasses and enjoyed life. Near the coast the growth of grain and grass 

far surpasses that of the interior. 

Santa Marguerita Rancho, with its boundless expanse of grass-covered 

pasturage lands, its thousands of head of cattle and horses, its 

thousands of acres of bean lands, ready for seed, is worth going miles 

to see. 

At noon we reached San Juan Capistrano. We drove into the grounds of the 

hospitable Judge Egan. At a table, beneath the grateful shade of giant 

trees, amid the perfume of flowers, the sweet songs of happy birds, we 



ate our lunch. After a short rest we took up the run again. We passed El 
Toro and finally came onto the great San Joaquin ranch, every acre of 
which is now highly cultivated. 

Then came the Santa Ana region, thickly settled, rich in soil and 
products. We passed through beautiful and enterprising Santa Ana, 
through miles upon miles of walnut, orange and other fruit groves, 
through a solid settlement extending far on each side of the road, to 
Anaheim. And still on through more walnut and orange groves, more 
wealth-producing crops. 

Through the orange and lemon and walnut groves of Fullerton, extending 
to and forming a large part of Whittier, I could not help exclaiming to 
myself, "What an empire this is! Where is the country that yields the 
annual returns per acre that this land does?" At Whittier we got into 
one of the newly constructed county highways, and at 3:30 p. m. we were 
home again, after four days in the open, four days of pure and 
unadulterated happiness. 

(source: http://www.qutenberq.Org/etext/l 1 51 7 ) 



Pythian Games at Delphi. B.C. 585 

by George Grote 

Among the leading features of Greek life, especially those 
belonging to its religious customs and observances none are more 
characteristic, and none possess a more attractive interest for the 
modern reader and student than the peculiar festivals which it was 
their practice to hold. The four great national festivals or games 
were: The Olympic, held every four years, in honor of Zeus, on the 
banks of the Alpheus, in Elis; the Pythian, celebrated once in four 
years, in honor of Apollo, at Delphi; the Isthmian, held every two 
years, at the isthmian sanctuary in the Isthmus of Corinth, in 
honor of Poseidon (Neptune); and the Nemean, celebrated at Nemea, 
in the second and fourth years of each Olympiad, in honor of the 
Nemean Juno. 

With regard to the influence of these games or festivals upon the 
political and social life of Greece, much has been written by 
historians and special students of the Grecian states. While the 
celebrations do not appear to have accomplished much for the 



political union of Greece, they are to be credited with marked 

beneficial effects in the promotion of a pan-Hellenic spirit which, 

if it failed to produce such a union of the Greek race, 

nevertheless quickened and strengthened the common feeling of 

family relationship. Thus a sense of their identical origin and 

racial traits was kept alive, and the tendencies of Greek 

development and culture preserved their essential character and 

distinction. By means of these periodical gatherings, representing 

all parts of the Greek world, not only was friendly competition in 

every field of talent and performance secured, but even trade and 

commerce found through them new channels of activity. So in various 

ways the national games proved a source of fresh energy and broader 

enterprise among the various branches of the Grecian people. The 

particular character and significance of the Pythian games at 

Delphi, and their relation to the other national festivals, form an 

interesting subject for study in connection with the general 

history of Greece. 



What are called the Olympic, Pythian, Nemean, and Isthmian games (the 

four most conspicuous amid many others analogous) were in reality great 

religious festivals — for the gods then gave their special sanction, 

name, and presence to recreative meetings — the closest association then 

prevailed between the feelings of common worship and the sympathy in 

common amusement. Though this association is now no longer recognized, 

it is nevertheless essential that we should keep it fully before us if 

we desire to understand the life and proceedings of the Greek. To 

Herodotus and his contemporaries these great festivals, then frequented 

by crowds from every part of Greece, were of overwhelming importance and 

interest; yet they had once been purely local, attracting no visitors 

except from a very narrow neighborhood. In the Homeric poems much is 

said about the common gods, and about special places consecrated to and 

occupied by several of them; the chiefs celebrate funeral games in honor 

of a deceased father, which are visited by competitors from different 

parts of Greece, but nothing appears to manifest public or town 

festivals open to Grecian visitors generally. And though the rocky Pytho 

with its temple stands out in the _lliad_ as a place both venerated and 

rich — the Pythian games, under the superintendence of the Amphictyons, 

with continuous enrollment of victors and a pan-Hellenic reputation, do 

not begin until after the Sacred War, in the 48th Olympiad, or B.C. 586. 



The Olympic games, more conspicuous than the Pythian as well as 
considerably older, are also remarkable on another ground, inasmuch as 
they supplied historical computers with the oldest backward record of 
continuous time. It was in the year B.C. 776 that the Eleans inscribed 
the name of their countryman Coroebus as victor in the competition of 
runners, and that they began the practice of inscribing in like manner, 
in each Olympic or fifth recurring year, the name of the runner who won 
the prize. Even for a long time after this, however, the Olympic games 
seem to have remained a local festival; the prize being uniformly 
carried off, at the first twelve Olympiads, by some competitor either of 
Elis or its immediate neighborhood. The Nemean and Isthmian games did 
not become notorious or frequented until later even than the Pythian. 
Solon in his legislation proclaimed the large reward of 500 drams for 
every Athenian who gained an Olympic prize, and the lower sum of 1 00 
drams for an Isthmiac prize. He counts the former as pan-Hellenic rank 
and renown, an ornament even to the city of which the victor was a 
member — the latter as partial and confined to the neighborhood. 

Of the beginnings of these great solemnities we cannot presume to speak, 
except in mythical language; we know them only in their comparative 
maturity. But the habit of common sacrifice, on a small scale and 
between near neighbors, is a part of the earliest habits of Greece. The 
sentiment of fraternity, between two tribes or villages, first 
manifested itself by sending a sacred legation or Theoria to offer 
sacrifices to each other's festivals and to partake in the recreations 
which followed; thus establishing a truce with solemn guarantee, and 
bringing themselves into direct connexion each with the god of the other 
under his appropriate local surname. The pacific communion so fostered, 
and the increased assurance of intercourse, as Greece gradually emerged 
from the turbulence and pugnacity of the heroic age, operated especially 
in extending the range of this ancient habit: the village festivals 
became town festivals, largely frequented by the citizens of other 
towns, and sometimes with special invitations sent round to attract 
Theors from every Hellenic community — and thus these once humble 
assemblages gradually swelled into the pomp and immense confluence of 
the Olympic and Pythian games. The city administering such holy 
ceremonies enjoyed inviolability of territory during the month of their 
occurrence, being itself under obligation at that time to refrain from 
all aggression, as well as to notify by heralds the commencement of the 
truce to all other cities not in avowed hostility with it. Elis imposed 
heavy fines upon other towns — even on the powerful Lacedaemon — for 
violation of the Olympic truce, on pain of exclusion from the festival 



in case of non-payment. 

Sometimes this tendency to religious fraternity took a form called an 

_Amphictyony_, different from the common festival. A certain number of 

towns entered into an exclusive religious partnership for the 

celebration of sacrifices periodically to the god of a particular 

temple, which was supposed to be the common property and under the 

common protection of all, though one of the number was often named as 

permanent administrator; while all other Greeks were excluded. That 

there were many religious partnerships of this sort, which have never 

acquired a place in history, among the early Grecian villages, we may 

perhaps gather from the etymology of the word _Amphictyons_ — designating 

residents around, or neighbors, considered in the point of view of 

fellow-religionists — as well as from the indications preserved to us in 

reference to various parts of the country. Thus there was an Amphictyony 

of seven cities at the holy island of Caluria, close to the harbor of 

Troezen. Hermione, Epidaurus, /£gina, Athens, Prasiae, Nauplia, and 

Orchomenus, jointly maintained the temple and sanctuary of Poseidon in 

that island — with which it would seem that the city of Troezen, though 

close at hand, had no connection — meeting there at stated periods, to 

offer formal sacrifices. These seven cities indeed were not immediate 

neighbors, but the speciality and exclusiveness of their interest in the 

temple is seen from the fact that when the Argians took Nauplia, they 

adopted and fulfilled these religious obligations on behalf of the prior 

inhabitants: so also did the Lacedaemonians when they had captured 

Prasiae. Again, in Triphylia, situated between the Pisatid and Messenia 

in the western part of Peloponnesus, there was a similar religious 

meeting and partnership of the Triphylians on Cape Samicon, at the 

temple of the Samian Poseidon. Here the inhabitants of Maciston were 

intrusted with the details of superintendence, as well as with the duty 

of notifying beforehand the exact time of meeting (a precaution 

essential amidst the diversities and irregularities of the Greek 

calendar) and also of proclaiming what was called the Samian truce — a 

temporary abstinence from hostilities which bound all Triphylians during 

the holy period. This latter custom discloses the salutary influence of 

such institutions in presenting to men's minds a common object of 

reverence, common duties, and common enjoyments; thus generating 

sympathies and feelings of mutual obligation amid petty communities not 

less fierce than suspicious. So, too, the twelve chief Ionic cities in 

and near Asia Minor had their pan-Ionic Amphictyony peculiar to 

themselves: the six Doric cities, in and near the southern corner of 

that peninsula, combined for the like purpose at the temple of the 



Triopian Apollo, and the feeling of special partnership is here 
particularly illustrated by the fact that Halicarnassus, one of the 
six, was formally extruded by the remaining five in consequence of a 
violation of the rules. There was also an Amphictyonic union at 
Onchestus in Boeotia, in the venerated grove and temple at Poseidon: of 
whom it consisted we are not informed. There are some specimens of the 
sort of special religious conventions and assemblies which seem to have 
been frequent throughout Greece. Nor ought we to omit those religious 
meetings and sacrifices which were common to all the members of one 
Hellenic subdivision, such as the pan-Boeotia to all the Boeotians, 
celebrated at the temple of the Ionian Athene near Coroneia; the common 
observances, rendered to the temple of Apollo Pythaeus at Argos, by all 
those neighboring towns which had once been attached by this religious 
thread to the Argian; the similar periodical ceremonies, frequented by 
all who bore the Achaean or /ttolian name; and the splendid and 
exhilarating festivals, so favorable to the diffusion of the early 
Grecian poetry, which brought all ionians at stated intervals to the 
sacred island of Delos. This later class of festivals agreed with the 
Amphictyony in being of a special and exclusive character, not open to 
all Greeks. 

But there was one among these many Amphictyonies, which, though starting 
from the smallest beginnings, gradually expanded into so comprehensive a 
character, had acquired so marked a predominance over the rest, as to be 
called the "Amphictyonic assembly," and even to have been mistaken by 
some authors for a sort of federal Hellenic diet. Twelve sub-races, out 
of the number which made up entire Hellas, belonged to this ancient 
Amphictyony, the meetings of which were held twice in every year: in 
spring at the temple of Apollo at Delphi; in autumn at Thermopylae, in 
the sacred precinct of Demeter Amphictyonis. Sacred deputies, including 
a chief called the _Hieromnemon_ and subordinates called the _Pylagorae_, 
attended at these meetings from each of the twelve races: a crowd of 
volunteers seem to have accompanied them, for purposes of sacrifice, 
trade, or enjoyment. Their special, and most important, function 
consisted in watching over the Delphian temple, in which all the twelve 
sub-races had a joint interest, and it was the immense wealth and 
national ascendency of this temple which enhanced to so great a pitch 
the dignity of its acknowledged administrators. 

The twelve constituent members were as follows: Thessalians, Boeotians, 
Dorians, Ionians, Perrhaebians, Magnetes, Locrians, Oetaeans, Achaeans, 
Phocians, Dolopes, and Malians. All are counted as _races_ (if we treat 



the Hellenes as a race, we must call these _sub-races_), no mention 

being made of cities: all count equally in respect to voting, two votes 

being given by the deputies from each of the twelve: moreover, we are 

told that in determining the deputies to be sent or the manner in which 

the votes of each race should be given, the powerful Athens, Sparta, and 

Thebes had no more influence than the humblest Ionian, Dorian, or 

Boeotian city. This latter fact is distinctly stated by /£schines, 

himself a Pylagore sent to Delphi by Athens. And so, doubtless, the 

theory of the case stood: the votes of the Ionic races counted for 

neither more nor less than two, whether given by deputies from Athens, 

or from the small towns of Erythrae and Priene; and in like manner the 

Dorian votes were as good in the division, when given by deputies from 

Boeon and Cytinion in the little territory of Doris, as if the men 

delivering them had been Spartans. But there can be as little question 

that in practice the little Ionic cities and the little Doric cities 

pretended to no share in the Amphictyonic deliberations. As the Ionic 

vote came to be substantially the vote of Athens, so, if Sparta was ever 

obstructed in the management of the Doric vote, it must have been by 

powerful Doric cities like Argos or Corinth, not by the insignificant 

towns of Doris. But the theory of Amphictyonic suffrage as laid down by 

/Eschines, however little realized in practice during his day, is 

important inasmuch as it shows in full evidence the primitive and 

original constitution. The first establishment of the Amphictyonic 

convocation dates from a time when all the twelve members were on a 

footing of equal independence, and when there were no overwhelming 

cities — such as Sparta and Athens — to cast in the shade the humbler 

members; when Sparta was only one Doric city, and Athens only one Ionic 

city, among various others of consideration not much inferior. 

There are also other proofs which show the high antiquity of this 

Amphictyonic convocation. /£schines gives us an extract from the oath 

which had been taken by the sacred deputies who attended on behalf of 

their respective races, ever since its first establishment, and which 

still apparently continued to be taken in his day. The antique 

simplicity of this oath, and of the conditions to which the members bind 

themselves, betrays the early age in which it originated, as well as the 

humble resources of those towns to which it was applied. "We will not 

destroy any Amphictyonic town — we will not cut off any Amphictyonic town 

from running water" — such are the two prominent obligations which 

/tschines specifies out of the old oath. The second of the two carries us 

back to the simplest state of society, and to towns of the smallest 

size, when the maidens went out with their basins to fetch water from 



the spring, like the daughters of Celeos at Eleusis, or those of Athens 
from the fountain Callirrhoe. We may even conceive that the special 
mention of this detail, in the covenant between the twelve races, is 
borrowed literally from agreements still earlier, among the villages or 
little towns in which the members of each race were distributed. At any 
rate, it proves satisfactorily the very ancient date to which the 
commencement of the Amphictyonic convocations must be referred. The 
belief of /£schines (perhaps also the belief general in his time) was, 
that it commenced simultaneously with the first foundation of the 
Delphian temple — an event of which we have no historical knowledge; but 
there seems reason to suppose that its original establishment is 
connected with Thermopylae and Demeter Amphictyonia, rather than with 
Delphi and Apollo. The special surname by which Demeter and her temple 
at Thermopylae was known — the temple of the hero Amphictyon which stood 
at its side — the word _Pyloea_, which obtained footing in the language 
to designate the half-yearly meeting of the deputies both at Thermopylae 
and at Delphi — these indications point to Thermopylae (the real central 
point for all the twelve) as the primary place of meeting, and to the 
Delphian half-year as something secondary and superadded. On such a 
matter, however, we cannot go beyond a conjecture. 

The hero Amphictyon, whose temple stood at Thermopylae, passed in 
mythical genealogy for the brother of Hellen. And it may be affirmed, 
with truth, that the habit of forming Amphictyonic unions, and of 
frequenting each other's religious festivals, was the great means of 
creating and fostering the primitive feeling of brotherhood among the 
children of Hellen, in those early times when rudeness, insecurity, and 
pugnacity did so much to isolate them. A certain number of salutary 
habits and sentiments, such as that which the Amphictyonic oath 
embodies, in regard to abstinence from injury as well as to mutual 
protection, gradually found their way into men's minds: the obligations 
thus brought into play acquired a substantive efficacy of their own, and 
the religious feeling which always remained connected with them, came 
afterward to be only one out of many complex agencies by which the later 
historical Greek was moved. Athens and Sparta in the days of their 
might, and the inferior cities in relation to them, played each their 
own political game, in which religious considerations will be found to 
bear only a subordinate part. 

The special function of the Amphictyonic council, so far as we know it, 
consisted in watching over the safety, the interests, and the treasures 
of the Delphian temple. "If any one shall plunder the property of the 



god, or shall be cognizant thereof, or shall take treacherous counsel 

against the things in the temple, we will punish him with foot, and 

hand, and voice, and by every means in our power." So ran the old 

Amphictyonic oath, with an energetic imprecation attached to it. And 

there are some examples in which the council constitutes its functions 

so largely as to receive and adjudicate upon complaints against entire 

cities, for offences against the religious and patriotic sentiment of 

the Greeks generally. But for the most part its interference relates 

directly to the Delphian temple. The earliest case in which it is 

brought to our view is the Sacred War against Cirrha, in the 46th 

Olympiad or B.C. 595, conducted by Eurolychus the Thessalian, and 

Clisthenes of Sicyon, and proposed by Solon of Athens: we find the 

Amphictyons also about half a century afterward undertaking the duty of 

collecting subscriptions throughout the Hellenic world, and making the 

contract with the Alcmaeonids for rebuilding the temple after a 

conflagration. But the influence of this council is essentially of a 

fluctuating and intermittent character. Sometimes it appears forward to 

decide, and its decisions command respect; but such occasions are rare, 

taking the general course of known Grecian history; while there are 

other occasions, and those too especially affecting the Delphian temple, 

on which we are surprised to find nothing said about it. In the long and 

perturbed period which Thucydides describes, he never once mentions the 

Amphictyons, though the temple and the safety of its treasures form the 

repeated subject as well of dispute as of express stipulation between 

Athens and Sparta. Moreover, among the twelve constituent members of the 

council, we find three — the Perrhaebians, the Magnetes, and the Achaeans 

of Phthia — who were not even independent, but subject to the 

Thessalians; so that its meetings, when they were not matters of mere 

form, probably expressed only the feelings of the three or four leading 

members. When one or more of these great powers had a party purpose to 

accomplish against others — when Philip of Macedon wished to extrude one 

of the members in order to procure admission for himself — it became 

convenient to turn this ancient form into a serious reality; and we 

shall see the Athenian /£schines providing a pretext for Philip to meddle 

in favor of the minor Boeotian cities against Thebes, by alleging that 

these cities were under the protection of the old Amphictyonic oath. 

It is thus that we have to consider the council as an element in Grecian 

affairs — an ancient institution, one among many instances of the 

primitive habit of religious fraternization, but wider and more 

comprehensive than the rest; at first purely religious, then religious 

and political at once, lastly more the latter than the former; highly 



valuable in the infancy, but unsuited to the maturity of Greece, and 
called into real working only on rare occasions, when its efficiency 
happened to fall in with the views of Athens, Thebes, or the king of 
Macedon. In such special moments it shines with a transient light which 
affords a partial pretense for the imposing title bestowed on it by 
Cicero — .commune Graeciae concilium;, but we should completely 
misinterpret Grecian history if we regarded it as a federal council 
habitually directed or habitually obeyed. Had there existed any such 
"commune concilium" of tolerable wisdom and patriotism, and had the 
tendencies of the Hellenic mind been capable of adapting themselves to 
it, the whole course of later Grecian history would probably have been 
altered; the Macedonian kings would have remained only as respectable 
neighbors, borrowing civilization from Greece and expending their 
military energies upon Thracians and lllyrians; while united Hellas 
might even have maintained her own territory against the conquering 
legions of Rome. 

The twelve constituent Amphictyonic races remained unchanged until the 
Sacred War against the Phocians (B.C. 355), after which, though the 
number twelve was continued, the Phocians were disfranchised, and their 
votes transferred to Philip of Macedon. It has been already mentioned 
that these twelve did not exhaust the whole of Hellas. Arcadians, 
Eleans, Pisans, Minyae, Dryopes, /ttolians, all genuine Hellenes, are not 
comprehended in it; but all of them had a right to make use of the 
temple of Delphi, and to contend in the Pythian and Olympic games. The 
Pythian games, celebrated near Delphi, were under the superintendence of 
the Amphictyons, or of some acting magistrate chosen by and presumed to 
represent them. Like the Olympic games, they came round every four years 
(the interval between one celebration and another being four complete 
years, which the Greeks called a _Pentaeteris_): the Isthmian and Nemean 
games recurred every two years. In its first humble form a competition 
among bards to sing a hymn in praise of Apollo, this festival was 
doubtless of immemorial antiquity; but the first extension of it into 
pan-Hellenic notoriety (as I have already remarked), the first 
multiplication of the subjects of competition, and the first 
introduction of a continuous record of the conquerors, date only from 
the time when it came under the presidency of the Amphictyon, at the 
close of the Sacred War against Cirrha, What is called the first Pythian 
contest coincides with the third year of the 48th Olympiad, or B.C. 585. 
From that period forward the games become crowded and celebrated: but 
the date just named, nearly two centuries after the first Olympiad, is a 
proof that the habit of periodical frequentation of festivals, by 



numbers and from distant parts, grew up but slowly in the Grecian world. 

The foundation of the temple of Delphi itself reaches far beyond all 

historical knowledge, forming one of the aboriginal institutions of 

Hellas. It is a sanctified and wealthy place even in the _lliad_; the 

legislation of Lycurgus at Sparta is introduced under its auspices, and 

the earliest Grecian colonies, those of Sicily and Italy in the eighth 

century B.C., are established in consonance with its mandate. Delphi and 

Dodona appear, in the most ancient circumstances of Greece, as 

universally venerated oracles and sanctuaries: and Delphi not only 

receives honors and donations, but also answers questions from Lydians, 

Phrygians, Etruscans, Romans, etc.: it is not exclusively Hellenic. One 

of the valuable services which a Greek looked for from this and other 

great religious establishments was, that it should resolve his doubts in 

cases of perplexity; that it should advise him whether to begin a new, 

or to persist in an old project; that it should foretell what would be 

his fate under given circumstances, and inform him, if suffering under 

distress, on what conditions the gods would grant him relief. 

The three priestesses of Dodona with their venerable oak, and the 

priestess of Delphi sitting on her tripod under the influence of a 

certain gas or vapor exhaling from the rock, were alike competent to 

determine these difficult points: and we shall have constant occasion to 

notice in this history with what complete faith both the question was 

put and the answer treasured up — what serious influence it often 

exercised both upon public and private proceeding. The hexameter verses 

in which the Pythian priestess delivered herself were indeed often so 

equivocal or unintelligible, that the most serious believer, with all 

anxiety to interpret and obey them, often found himself ruined by the 

result. Yet the general faith in the oracle was no way shaken by such 

painful experience. For as the unfortunate issue always admitted of 

being explained upon two hypotheses — either that the god had spoken 

falsely, or that his meaning had not been correctly understood — no man 

of genuine piety ever hesitated to adopt the latter. There were many 

other oracles throughout Greece besides Delphi and Dodona; Apollo was 

open to the inquiries of the faithful at Ptoon in Boeotia, at Abae in 

Phocis, at Branchidae near Miletus, at Patara in Lycia, and other places: 

in like manner, Zeus gave answers at Olympia, Poseidon at Taenarus, 

Amphiaraus at Thebes, Amphilochus at Mallus, etc. And this habit of 

consulting the oracle formed part of the still more general tendency of 

the Greek mind to undertake no enterprise without having first 

ascertained how the gods viewed it, and what measures they were likely 



to take. Sacrifices were offered, and the interior of the victim 
carefully examined, with the same intent: omens, prodigies, unlooked-for 
coincidences, casual expressions, etc., were all construed as 
significant of the divine will. To sacrifice with a view to this or that 
undertaking, or to consult the oracle with the same view, are familiar 
expressions embodied in the language. Nor could any man set about a 
scheme with comfort until he had satisfied himself in some manner or 
other that the gods were favorable to it. 

The disposition here adverted to is one of these mental analogies 
pervading the whole Hellenic nation, which Herodotus indicates. And the 
common habit among all Greeks of respectfully listening to the oracle of 
Delphi will be found on many occasions useful in maintaining unanimity 
among men not accustomed to obey the same political superior. In the 
numerous colonies especially, founded by mixed multitudes from distant 
parts of Greece, the minds of the emigrants were greatly determined 
toward cordial cooperation by their knowledge that the expedition had 
been directed, the oecist indicated, and the spot either chosen or 
approved by Apollo of Delphi. Such in most cases was the fact: that god, 
according to the conception of the Greeks, "takes delight always in the 
foundation of new cities, and himself in person lays the first stone." 

These are the elements of union with which the historical Hellenes take 
their start: community of blood, language, religious point of view, 
legends, sacrifices, festivals, and also (with certain allowances) of 
manners and character. The analogy of manners and character between the 
rude inhabitants of the Arcadian Cynaetha and the polite Athens, was, 
indeed, accompanied with wide differences; yet if we compare the two 
with foreign contemporaries, we shall find certain negative 
characteristics of much importance common to both. In no city of 
historical Greece did there prevail either human sacrifices or 
deliberate mutilation, such as cutting off the nose, ears, hands, feet, 
etc.; or castration; or selling of children into slavery; or polygamy; 
or the feeling of unlimited obedience toward one man: all customs which 
might be pointed out as existing among the contemporary Carthaginians, 
Egyptians, Persians, Thracians, etc. The habit of running, wrestling, 
boxing, etc., in gymnastic contests, with the body perfectly naked, was 
common to all Greeks, having been first adopted as a Lacedaemonian 
fashion in the fourteenth Olympiad: Thucydides and Herodotus remark that 
it was not only not practised, but even regarded as unseemly, among 
non-Hellenes. Of such customs, indeed, at once common to all the Greeks, 
and peculiar to them as distinguished from others, we cannot specify a 



great number, but we may see enough to convince ourselves that there did 

really exist, in spite of local differences, a general Hellenic 

sentiment and character, which counted among the cementing causes of a 

union apparently so little assured. 

During the two centuries succeeding B.C. 776, the festival of the 

Olympic Zeus in the Pisatid gradually passed from a local to a national 

character, and acquired an attractive force capable of bringing together 

into temporary union the dispersed fragments of Hellas, from Marseilles 

to Trebizond. In this important function it did not long stand alone. 

During the sixth century B.C., three other festivals, at first local, 

became successively nationalized — the Pythia near Delphi, the Isthmia 

near Corinth, the Nemea near Cleone, between Sicyon and Argos. 

In regard to the Pythian festival, we find a short notice of the 

particular incidents and individuals by whom its reconstitution and 

enlargement were brought about — a notice the more interesting inasmuch 

as these very incidents are themselves a manifestation of something like 

pan-Hellenic patriotism, standing almost alone in an age which presents 

little else in operation except distinct city interests. At the time 

when the Homeric Hymn to the Delphinian Apollo was composed (probably in 

the seventh century B.C.), the Pythian festival had as yet acquired 

little eminence. The rich and holy temple of Apollo was then purely 

oracular, established for the purpose of communicating to pious 

inquirers "the counsels of the Immortals." Multitudes of visitors came 

to consult it, as well as to sacrifice victims and to deposit costly 

offerings; but while the god delighted in the sound of the harp as an 

accompaniment to the singing of paeans, he was by no means anxious to 

encourage horse-races and chariot-races in the neighborhood. Nay, this 

psalmist considers that the noise of horses would be "a nuisance", the 

drinking of mules a desecration to the sacred fountains, and the 

ostentation of fine-built chariots objectionable, as tending to divert 

the attention of spectators away from the great temple and its wealth. 

From such inconveniences the god was protected by placing his sanctuary 

"in the rocky Pytho" — a rugged and uneven recess, of no great 

dimensions, embosomed in the southern declivity of Parnassus, and about 

two thousand feet above the level of the sea, while the topmost 

Parnassian summits reach a height of near eight thousand feet. The 

situation was extremely imposing, but unsuited by nature for the 

congregation of any considerable number of spectators; altogether 

impracticable for chariot-races; and only rendered practicable by later 

art and outlay for the theatre as well as for the stadium. Such a site 



furnished little means of subsistence, but the sacrifices and presents 
of visitors enabled the ministers of the temple to live in abundance, 
and gathered together by degrees a village around it. 

Near the sanctuary of Pytho, and about the same altitude, was situated 
the ancient Phocian town of Crissa, on a projecting spur of 
Parnassus — overhung above by the line of rocky precipice called the 
Phaedriades, and itself overhanging below the deep ravine through which 
flows the river Peistus. On the other side of this river rises the steep 
mountain Cirphis, which projects southward into the Corinthian gulf — the 
river reaching that gulf through the broad Crissoean plain, which 
stretches westward nearly to the Locrian town of Amphissa; a plain for 
the most part fertile and productive, though least so in its eastern 
part immediately under the Cirphis, where the seaport Cirrha was placed. 
The temple, the oracle, and the wealth of Pytho, belong to the very 
earliest periods of Grecian antiquity. But the octennial solemnity in 
honor of the god included at first no other competition except that of 
bards, who sang each a paean with the harp. The Amphictyonic assembly 
held one of its half-yearly meetings near the temple of Pytho, the other 
at Thermopylae. 

In those early times when the Homeric Hymn to Apollo was composed, the 
town of Crissa appears to have been great and powerful, possessing all 
the broad plain between Parnassus, Cirphis, and the gulf, to which 
latter it gave its name — and possessing also, what was a property not 
less valuable, the adjoining sanctuary of Pytho itself, which the Hymn 
identifies with Crissa, not indicating Delphi as a separate place. The 
Crissaeans doubtless derived great profits from the number of visitors 
who came to visit Delphi, both by land and by sea, and Cirrha was 
originally only the name for their seaport. Gradually, however, the port 
appears to have grown in importance at the expense of the town, just as 
Apollonia and Ptolemais came to equal Cyrene and Barca, and as Plymouth 
Dock has swelled into Devonport; while at the same time the sanctuary of 
Pytho with its administrators expanded into the town of Delphi, and came 
to claim an independent existence of its own. The original relations 
between Crissa, Cirrha, and Delphi, were in this manner at length 
subverted, the first declining and the two latter rising. The Crissaeans 
found themselves dispossessed of the management of the temple, which 
passed to the Delphians; as well as of the profits arising from the 
visitors, whose disbursements went to enrich the inhabitants of Cirrha. 
Crissa was a primitive city of the Phocian name, and could boast of a 
place as such in the Homeric Catalogue, so that her loss of importance 



was not likely to be quietly endured. Moreover, in addition to the above 

facts, already sufficient in themselves as seeds of quarrel, we are told 

that the Cirrhaeans abused their position as masters of the avenue to the 

temple by sea, and levied exorbitant tolls on the visitors who landed 

there — a number constantly increasing from the multiplication of the 

transmarine colonies, and from the prosperity of those in Italy and 

Sicily. Besides such offence against the general Grecian public, they 

had also incurred the enmity of their Phocian neighbors by outrages upon 

women, Phocian as well as Argian, who were returning from the temple. 

Thus stood the case, apparently, about B.C. 595, when the Amphictyonic 

meeting interfered — either prompted by the Phocians, or perhaps on their 

own spontaneous impulse, out of regard to the temple — to punish the 

Cirrhaeans. After a war of ten years, the first sacred war in Greece, 

this object was completely accomplished by a joint force of Thessalians 

under Eurolychus, Sicyonians under Clisthenes, and Athenians under 

Alemaeon; the Athenian Solon being the person who originated and enforced 

in the Amphictyonic council the proposition of interference. Cirrha 

appears to have made a strenuous resistance until its supplies from the 

sea were intercepted by the naval force of the Sicyonian Clisthenes. 

Even after the town was taken, its inhabitants defended themselves for 

some time on the heights of Cirphis. At length, however, they were 

thoroughly subdued. Their town was destroyed or left to subsist merely 

us a landing-place; while the whole adjoining plain was consecrated to 

the Delphian god, whose domains thus touched the sea. Under this 

sentence, pronounced by the religious fooling of Greece, and sanctified 

by a solemn oath publicly sworn and inscribed at Delphi, the land was 

condemned to remain untilled and implanted, without any species of human 

care, and serving only for the pasturage of cattle. The latter 

circumstance was convenient to the temple, inasmuch as it furnished 

abundance of victims for the pilgrims who landed and came to 

sacrifice — for without preliminary sacrifice no man could consult the 

oracle; while the entire prohibition of tillage was the only means of 

obviating the growth of another troublesome neighbor on the seaboard. 

The ruin of Cirrha in this war is certain: though the necessity of a 

harbor for visitors arriving by sea, led to the gradual revival of the 

town upon a humbler scale of pretension. But the fate of Crissa is not 

so clear, nor do we know whether it was destroyed, or left subsisting in 

a position of inferiority with regard to Delphi. From this time forward, 

however, the Delphian community appear as substantive and autonomous, 

exercising in their own right the management of the temple; though we 

shall find, on more than one occasion, that the Phocians contest this 



right, and lay claim to the management of it for themselves — a remnant 
of that early period when the oracle stood in the domain of the Phocian 
Crissa. There seems, moreover, to have been a standing antipathy 
between the Delphians and the Phocians. 

The Sacred War emanating from a solemn Amphictyonic decree, carried on 
jointly by troops of different states whom we do not know to have ever 
before cooperated, and directed exclusively toward an object of common 
interest — is in itself a fact of high importance, as manifesting a 
decided growth of pan-Hellenic feeling. Sparta is not named as 
interfering — a circumstance which seems remarkable when we consider both 
her power, even as it then stood, and her intimate connection with the 
Delphian oracle — while the Athenians appear as the chief movers, through 
the greatest and best of their citizens. The credit of a large-minded 
patriotism rests prominently upon them. 

But if this sacred war itself is a proof that the pan-Hellenic spirit 
was growing stronger, the positive result in which it ended reinforced 
that spirit still farther. The spoils of Cirrha were employed by the 
victorious allies in founding the Pythian games. The octennial festival 
hitherto celebrated at Delphi in honor of the god, including no other 
competition except in the harp and the paean, was expanded into 
comprehensive games on the model of the Olympic, with matches not only 
of music, but also of gymnastics and chariots — celebrated, not at Delphi 
itself, but on the maritime plain near the ruined Cirrha — and under the 
direct superintendence of the Amphictyons themselves. I have already 
mentioned that Solon provided large rewards for such Athenians as gained 
victories in the Olympic and Isthmian games, thereby indicating his 
sense of the great value of the national games as a means of promoting 
Hellenic intercommunion. It was the same feeling which instigated the 
foundation of the new games on the Cirrhaean plain, in commemoration of 
the vindicated honor of Apollo, and in the territory newly made over to 
him. They were celebrated in the autumn, or first half of every third 
Olympic year; the Amphictyons being the ostensible _Agonothets_ or 
administrators, and appointing persons to discharge the duty in their 
names. At the first Pythian ceremony (in B.C. 586), valuable rewards 
were given to the different victors; at the second (B.C. 582), nothing 
was conferred but wreaths of laurel — the rapidly attained celebrity of 
the games being such as to render any further recompense superfluous. 
The Sicyonian despot, Clisthenes himself, once the leader in the 
conquest of Cirrha, gained the prize at the chariot-race of the second 
Pythia. We find other great personages in Greece frequently mentioned as 



competitors, and the games long maintained a dignity second only to the 

Olympic, over which indeed they had some advantages; first, that they 

were not abused for the purpose of promoting petty jealousies and 

antipathies of any administering state, as the Olympic games were 

perverted by the Eleans on more than one occasion; next, that they 

comprised music and poetry as well as bodily display. From the 

circumstances attending their foundation, the Pythian games deserved, 

even more than the Olympic, the title bestowed on them by 

Demosthenes — "the common _Agon_ of the Greeks." 

The Olympic and Pythian games continued always to be the most venerated 

solemnities in Greece. Yet the Nemea and Isthmia acquired a celebrity 

not much inferior; the Olympic prize counting for the highest of all. 

Both the Nemea and Isthmia were distinguished from the other two 

festivals by occurring not once in four years, but once in two years; 

the former in the second and fourth years of each Olympiad, the latter 

in the first and third years. To both is assigned, according to Greek 

custom, an origin connected with the interesting persons and 

circumstances of legendary antiquity; but our historical knowledge of 

both begins with the sixth century B.C. The first historical Nemead is 

presented as belonging to Olympiad B.C. 52 or 53 (572-568), a few years 

subsequent to the Sacred War above mentioned and to the origin of the 

Pythia. The festival was celebrated in honor of the Nemean Zeus, in the 

valley of Nemea between Philus and Cleonae. The Cleonaeans themselves were 

originally its presidents, until, some period after B.C. 460, the 

Argians deprived them of that honor and assumed the honors of 

administration to themselves. The Nemean games had their Hellanodicae to 

superintend, to keep order, and to distribute the prizes, as well as the 

Olympic. 

Respecting the Isthmian festival, our first historical information is a 

little earlier, for it has already been stated that Solon conferred a 

premium upon every Athenian citizen who gained a prize at that festival 

as well as at the Olympian — in or after B.C. 594. It was celebrated by 

the Corinthians at their isthmus, in honor of Poseidon, and if we may 

draw any inference from the legends respecting its foundation, which is 

ascribed sometimes to Theseus, the Athenians appear to have identified 

it with the antiquities of their own state. 

We thus perceive that the interval between B.C. 600-560, exhibits the 
first historical manifestation of the Pythia, Isthmia, and Nemea — the 
first expansion of all the three from local into pan-Hellenic festivals. 



To the Olympic games, for some time the only great centre of union among 
all the widely dispersed Greeks, are now added three other sacred 
_Agones_ of the like public, open, national character; constituting 
visible marks, as well as tutelary bonds, of collective Hellenism, and 
insuring to every Greek who went to compete in the matches, a safe and 
inviolate transit even through hostile Hellenic states. These four, all 
in or near Peloponnesus, and one of which occurred in each year, formed 
the period or cycle of sacred games, and those who had gained prizes at 
all the four received the enviable designation of Periodonices. The 
honors paid to Olympic victors, on their return to their native city, 
were prodigious even in the sixth century B.C., and became even more 
extravagant afterward. We may remark that in the Olympic games alone, 
the oldest as well as the most illustrious of the four, the musical and 
intellectual element was wanting. All the three more recent _Agones_ 
included crowns for exercises of music and poetry, along with 
gymnastics, chariots, and horses. 

It was not only in the distinguishing national stamp set upon these 
four great festivals, that the gradual increase of Hellenic family 
feeling exhibited itself, during the course of this earliest period of 
Grecian history. Pursuant to the same tendencies, religious festivals 
in all the considerable towns gradually became more and more open and 
accessible, attracting guests as well as competitors from beyond the 
border. The comparative dignity of the city, as well as the honor 
rendered to the presiding god, were measured by the numbers, admiration, 
and envy, of the frequenting visitors. There is no positive evidence 
indeed of such expansion in the Attic festivals earlier than the reign 
of Pisistratus, who first added the quadrennial or greater Panathenae 
to the ancient annual or lesser Panathenaea. Nor can we trace the steps 
of progress in regard to Thebes, Orchomenus, Thespiae, Megara, Sicyon, 
Pellene, /£gina, Argos, etc., but we find full reason for believing that 
such was the general reality. Of the Olympic or Isthmian victors whom 
Pindar and Simonides celebrated, many derived a portion of their 
renown from previous victories acquired at several of these local 
contests — victories sometimes so numerous as to prove how widespread 
the habit of reciprocal frequentation had become: though we find, even 
in the third century B.C., treaties of alliance between different cities 
in which it is thought necessary to confer such mutual right by express 
stipulation. Temptation was offered, to the distinguished gymnastic or 
musical competitors, by prizes of great value. Timaeus even asserted, 
as a proof of the overweening pride of Croton and Sybaris, that these 
cities tried to supplant the preeminence of the Olympic games by 



instituting games of their own with the richest prizes to be celebrated 

at the same time — a statement in itself not worthy of credit, yet 

nevertheless illustrating the animated rivalry known to prevail among 

the Grecian cities in procuring for themselves splendid and crowded 

games. At the time when the Homeric hymn to Demeter was composed, the 

worship of that goddess seems to have been purely local at Eleusis. But 

before the Persian war, the festival celebrated by the Athenians every 

year, in honor of the Eleusinian Demeter, admitted Greeks of all cities 

to be initiated, and was attended by vast crowds of them. 

It was thus that the simplicity and strict local application of the 

primitive religious festival among the greater states in Greece 

gradually expanded, on certain great occasions periodically recurring, 

into an elaborate and regulated series of exhibitions not merely 

admitting, but soliciting, the fraternal presence of all Hellenic 

spectators. In this respect Sparta seems to have formed an exception to 

the remaining states. Her festivals were for herself alone, and her 

general rudeness toward other Greeks was not materially softened even at 

the Carneia and Hyacinthia, or Gymnopaediae. On the other hand, the Attic 

Dionysia were gradually exalted, from their original rude spontaneous 

outburst of village feeling in thankfulness to the god, followed by 

song, dance and revelry of various kinds, into costly and diversified 

performances, first by a trained chorus, next by actors superadded to 

it. 

And the dramatic compositions thus produced, as they embodied the 

perfection of Grecian art, so they were eminently calculated to invite a 

pan-Hellenic audience and to encourage the sentiment of Hellenic unity. 

The dramatic literature of Athens however belongs properly to a later 

period. Previous to the year B.C. 560, we see only those commencements 

of innovation which drew upon Thespis the rebuke of Solon; who however 

himself contributed to impart to the Panathenaic festival a more solemn 

and attractive character by checking the license of the rhapsodes and 

insuring to those present a full orderly recital of the _lliad_. 

The sacred games and festivals took hold of the Greek mind by so great a 

variety of feelings as to counterbalance in a high degree the political 

disseverance, and to keep alive among their widespread cities, in the 

midst of constant jealousy and frequent quarrel, a feeling of 

brotherhood and congenial sentiment such as must otherwise have died 

away. The Theors, or sacred envoys who came to Olympia or Delphi from so 

many different points, all sacrificed to the same god and at the same 



altar, witnessed the same sports, and contributed by their donatives to 
enrich or adorn one respective scene. Moreover the festival afforded 
opportunity for a sort of fair, including much traffic amid so large a 
mass of spectators; and besides the exhibitions of the games themselves, 
there were recitations and lectures in a spacious council-room for those 
who chose to listen to them, by poets, rhapsodes, philosophers and 
historians — among which last the history of Herodotus is said to have 
been publicly read by its author. Of the wealthy and great men in the 
various cities, many contended simply for the chariot-victories and 
horse-victories. But there were others whose ambition was of a character 
more strictly personal, and who stripped naked as runners, wrestlers, 
boxers, or pancratiasts, having gone through the extreme fatigue of a 
complete previous training. Cylon, whose unfortunate attempt to usurp 
the scepter at Athens has been recounted, had gained the prize in the 
Olympic stadium; Alexander son of Amyntas, the prince of Macedon, had 
run for it; the great family of the Diagoridae at Rhodes, who furnished 
magistrates and generals to their native city, supplied a still greater 
number of successful boxers and pancratiasts at Olympia, while other 
instances also occur of generals named by various cities from the list 
of successful Olympic gymnasts; and the odes of Pindar, always dearly 
purchased, attest how many of the great and wealthy were found in that 
list. The perfect popularity and equality of persons at these great 
games, is a feature not less remarkable than the exact adherence to 
predetermined rule, and the self-imposed submission of the immense crowd 
to a handful of servants armed with sticks, who executed the orders of 
the Elean Hellanodice. The ground upon which the ceremony took place, 
and even the territory of the administering state, was protected by a 
"Truce of God" during the month of the festival, the commencement of 
which was formally announced by heralds sent round to the different 
states. Treaties of peace between different cities were often formally 
commemorated by pillars there erected, and the general impression of the 
scene suggested nothing but ideas of peace and brotherhood among Greeks. 
And I may remark that the impression of the games as belonging to all 
Greeks, and to none but Greeks, was stronger and clearer during the 
interval between B.C. 600-300 than it came to be afterward. For the 
Macedonian conquests had the effect of diluting and corrupting 
Hellenism, by spreading an exterior varnish of Hellenic tastes and 
manners over a wide area of incongruous foreigners who were incapable of 
the real elevation of the Hellenic character; so that although in later 
times the games continued undiminished both in attraction and in number 
of visitors, the spirit of pan-Hellenic communion which had once 
animated the scene was gone forever. 
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The Beginnings of Opera 

by R.A. Streatfeild 

The early history of many forms of art is wrapped in obscurity. Even in 

music, the youngest of the arts, the precise origin of many modern 

developments is largely a matter of conjecture. The history of opera, 

fortunately for the historian, is an exception to the rule. All the 

circumstances which combine to produce the idea of opera are known to 

us, and every detail of its genesis is established beyond the 

possibility of doubt. 

The invention of opera partook largely of the nature of an accident. 

Late in the sixteenth century a few Florentine amateurs, fired with the 

enthusiasm for Greek art which was at that time the ruling passion of 

every cultivated spirit in Italy, set themselves the task of 

reconstructing the conditions of the Athenian drama. The result of their 

labours, regarded as an attempted revival of the lost glories of Greek 

tragedy, was a complete failure; but, unknown to themselves, they 

produced the germ of that art-form which, as years passed on, was 

destined, in their own country at least, to reign alone in the 

affections of the people, and to take the place, so far as the altered 

conditions permitted, of the national drama which they had fondly hoped 

to recreate. 

The foundations of the new art-form rested upon the theory that the 

drama of the Greeks was throughout declaimed to a musical accompaniment. 

The reformers, therefore, dismissed spoken dialogue from their drama, 

and employed in its place a species of free declamation or recitative, 

which they called _musica parlante_. The first work in which the new 

style of composition was used was the 'Dafne' of Jacopo Peri, which was 

privately performed in 1597. No trace of this work survives, nor of the 

musical dramas by Emilio del Cavaliere and Vincenzo Galilei to which the 

closing years of the sixteenth century gave birth. But it is best to 

regard these privately performed works merely as experiments, and to 

date the actual foundation of opera from the year 1 600, when a public 

performance of Peri's 'Euridice' was given at Florence in honour of the 

marriage of Maria de' Medici and Henry IV. of France. A few years later 

a printed edition of this work was published at Venice, a copy of which 

is now in the library of the British Museum, and in recent times it has 



been reprinted, so that those who are curious in these matters can study 
this protoplasmic opera at their leisure. Expect for a few bars of 
insignificant chorus, the whole work consists of the accompanied 
recitative, which was the invention of these Florentine reformers. The 
voices are accompanied by a violin, _chitarone_ (a large guitar), Jira 
grande_, Jiuto grosso_, and _gravicembalo_ or harpsichord, which filled 
in the harmonies indicated by the figured bass. The instrumental 
portions of the work are poor and thin, and the chief beauty lies in the 
vocal part, which is often really pathetic and expressive. Peri 
evidently tried to give musical form to the ordinary inflections of the 
human voice, how successfully may be seen in the Lament of Orpheus which 
Mr. Morton Latham has reprinted in his 'Renaissance of Music,' The 
original edition of 'Euridice' contains an interesting preface, in which 
the composer sets forth the theory upon which he worked, and the aims 
which he had in view. It is too long to be reprinted here, but should be 
read by all interested in the early history of opera. 

With the production of 'Euridice' the history of opera may be said to 
begin; but if the new art-form had depended only upon the efforts of 
Peri and his friends, it must soon have languished and died. With all 
their enthusiasm, the little band of Florentines had too slight an 
acquaintance with the science of music to give proper effect to the 
ideas which they originated. Peri built the ship, but it was reserved 
for the genius of Claudio Monteverde to launch it upon a wider ocean 
than his predecessor could have dreamed of. Monteverde had been trained 
in the polyphonic school of Palestrina, but his genius had never 
acquiesced in the rules and restrictions in which the older masters 
delighted. He was a poor contrapuntist, and his madrigals are chiefly 
interesting as a proof of how ill the novel harmonies of which he was 
the discoverer accorded with the severe purity of the older school But 
in the new art he found the field his genius required. What had been 
weakness and license in the madrigal became strength and beauty in the 
opera. The new wine was put into new bottles, and both were preserved. 
Monteverde produced his 'Arianna' in 1607, and his 'Orfeo' in 1608, and 
with these two works started opera upon the path of development which 
was to culminate in the works of Wagner. 'Arianna,' which, according to 
Marco da Gagliano, himself a rival composer of high ability, 'visibly 
moved all the theatre to tears,' is lost to us save for a few 
quotations; but 'Orfeo' is in existence, and has recently been reprinted 
in Germany. A glance at the score shows what a gulf separates this work 
from Peri's treatment of the same story. Monteverde, with his orchestra 
of thirty-nine instruments — brass, wood, and strings complete — his rich 



and brilliant harmonies, sounding so strangely beautiful to ears 

accustomed only to the severity of the polyphonic school, and his 

delicious and affecting melodies, sometimes rising almost to the dignity 

of an aria, must have seemed something more than human to the eager 

Venetians as they listened for the first time to music as rich in colour 

as the gleaming marbles of the Ca d'Oro or the radiant canvases of 

Titian and Giorgione. 

The success of Monteverde had its natural result. He soon had pupils 

and imitators by the score. The Venetians speedily discovered that they 

had an inherent taste for opera, and the musicians of the day delighted 

to cater for it. Monteverde's most famous pupil was Cavalli, to whom may 

with some certainty be attributed an innovation which was destined to 

affect the future of opera very deeply. In his time, to quote Mr. 

Latham's 'Renaissance of Music,' 'the _musica parlante_ of the earliest 

days of opera was broken up into recitative, which was less eloquent, 

and aria, which was more ornamental. The first appearance of this change 

is to be found in Cavalli's operas, in which certain rhythmical 

movements called "arias" which are quite distinct from the _musica 

parlante_, make their appearance. The music assigned by Monteverde to 

Orpheus when he is leading Eurydice back from the Shades is undoubtedly 

an air, but the situation is one to which an air is appropriate, and 

_musica parlante_ would be inappropriate. If the drama had been a play 

to be spoken and not sung, there would not have been any incongruity in 

allotting a song to Orpheus, to enable Eurydice to trace him through the 

dark abodes of Hades. But the arias of Cavalli are not confined to such 

special situations, and recur frequently,' Cavalli had the true Venetian 

love of colour. In his hands the orchestra began to assume a new 

importance. His attempts to give musical expression to the sights and 

sounds of nature — the murmur of the sea, the rippling of the brook and 

the tempestuous fury of the winds — mark an interesting step in the 

history of orchestral development. With Marcantonio Cesti appears 

another innovation of scarcely less importance to the history of opera 

than the invention of the aria itself — the _da capo_ or the repetition 

of the first part of the aria in its entirety after the conclusion of 

the second part. However much the _da capo_ may have contributed to the 

settlement of form in composition, it must be admitted that it struck at 

the root of all real dramatic effect, and in process of time degraded 

opera to the level of a concert. Cesti was a pupil of Carissimi, who is 

famous chiefly for his sacred works, and from him he learnt to prefer 

mere musical beauty to dramatic truth. Those of his operas which remain 

to us show a far greater command of orchestral and vocal resource than 



Monteverde or Cavalli could boast, but so far as real expression and 
sincerity are concerned, they are inferior to the less cultured efforts 
of the earlier musicians. It would be idle to attempt an enumeration of 
the Venetian composers of the seventeenth century and their works. Some 
idea of the musical activity which prevailed may be gathered from the 
fact that while the first public theatre was opened in 1 637, before the 
close of the century there were no less than eleven theatres in the city 
devoted to the performance of opera alone. 

Meanwhile the enthusiasm for the new art-form spread through the cities 
of Italy. According to an extant letter of Salvator Rosa's, opera was in 
full swing in Rome during the Carnival of 1 652. The first opera of 
Provenzale, the founder of the Neapolitan school, was produced in 1 658. 
Bologna, Milan, Parma, and other cities soon followed suit. France, too, 
was not behindhand, but there the development of the art soon deserved 
the name a new school of opera, distinct in many important particulars 
from its parent in Italy. The French nobles who saw the performance of 
Peri's 'Euridice' at the marriage of Henry IV. may have carried back 
tales of its splendour and beauty to their own country, but Paris was 
not as yet ripe for opera. Not until 1 647 did the French Court make the 
acquaintance of the new art which was afterwards to win some of its most 
brilliant triumphs in their city. In that year a performance of Peri's 
'Euridice' (which, in spite of newer developments, had not lost its 
popularity) was given in Paris under the patronage of Cadinal Mazarin. 
This was followed by Cavalli's 'Serse,' conducted by the composer 
himself. These performances quickened the latent genius of the French 
people, and Robert Cambert, the founder of their school, hastened to 
produce operas, which, though bearing traces of Italian influence, were 
nevertheless distinctively French in manner and method. His works, two 
of which are known to us, 'Pomone' and 'Les Peines et les Plaisirs de 
I'Amour,' were to a certain extent a development of the masques which 
had been popular in Paris for many years. They are pastoral and 
allegorical in subject, and are often merely a vehicle for fulsome 
adulation of the 'Roi Soleil.' But in construction they are operas pure 
and simple. There is no spoken dialogue, and the music is continuous 
from first to last. Cambert's operas were very successful, and in 
conjunction with his librettist Perrin he received a charter from the 
King in 1 669, giving him the sole right of establishing opera-houses in 
the kingdom. Quarrels, however, ensued. Cambert and Perrin separated. 
The charter was revoked, or rather granted to a new-comer, Giovanni 
Battista Lulli, and Cambert, in disgrace, retired to England, where he 
died. Lulli (1 633-1 687) left Italy too young to be much influenced by 



the developments of opera in that country, and was besides too good a 

man of business to allow his artistic instinct to interfere with his 

chance of success. He found Cambert's operas popular in Paris, and 

instead of attempting any radical reforms, he adhered to the form which 

he found ready made, only developing the orchestra to an extent which 

was then unknown, and adding dignity and passion to the airs and 

recitatives. Lulli's industry was extraordinary. During the space of 

fourteen years he wrote no fewer than twenty operas, conceived upon a 

grand scale, and produced with great magnificence. His treatment of 

recitative is perhaps his strongest point, for in spite of the beauty of 

one or two isolated songs, such as the famous 'Bois epais' in 'Amadis' 

and Charon's wonderful air in 'Alceste,' his melodic gift was not great, 

and his choral writing is generally of the most unpretentious 

description. But his recitative is always solid and dignified, and often 

impassioned and pathetic. Music, too, owes him a great debt for his 

invention of what is known as the French form of overture, consisting 

of a prelude, fugue, and dance movement, which was afterwards carried to 

the highest conceivable pitch of perfection by Handel. 

Meanwhile an offshoot of the French school, transplanted to the banks of 

the Thames, had blossomed into a brief but brilliant life under the 

fostering care of the greatest musical genius our island has ever 

produced, Henry Purcell. Charles II. was not a profound musician, but he 

knew what sort of music he liked, and on one point his mind was made 

up — that he did not like the music of the elderly composers who had 

survived the Protectorate, and came forward at his restoration to claim 

the posts which they had held at his father's court. Christopher 

Gibbons, Child, and other relics of the dead polyphonic school were 

quietly dismissed to provincial organ-lofts, and Pelham Humphreys, the 

most promising of the 'Children of the Chapel Royal,' was sent over to 

Paris to learn all that was newest in music at the feet of Lu Hi. 

Humphreys came back, in the words of Pepys, 'an absolute Monsieur,' full 

of the latest theories concerning opera and music generally, and with a 

sublime contempt for the efforts of his stay-at-home colleagues. His own 

music shows the French influence very strongly, and in that of his pupil 

Henry Purcell (1 658-1 695) it may also be perceived, although coloured 

and transmuted by the intensely English character of Purcell's own 

genius. For many years it was supposed that Purcell's first and, 

strictly speaking, his only opera, 'Dido and /Eneas,' was written by him 

at the age of seventeen and produced in 1 675. Mr. Barclay Squire has now 

proved that it was not produced until much later, but this scarcely 

lessens the wonder of it, for Purcell can never have seen an opera 



performed, and his acquaintance with the new art-form must have been 
based upon Pelham Humphrey's account of the performances which he had 
seen in Paris. Possibly, too, he may have had opportunities of studying 
the engraved scores of some of Lulli's operas, which, considering the 
close intercourse between the courts of France and England, may have 
found their way across the Channel. 'Dido and Eneas' is now universally 
spoken of as the first English opera. Masques had been popular from the 
time of Queen Elizabeth onwards, which the greatest living poets and 
musicians had not disdained to produce, and Sir William Davenant had 
given performances of musical dramas 'after the manner of the Ancients' 
during the closing years of the Commonwealth, but it is probable that 
spoken dialogue occurred in all these entertainments, as it certainly 
did in Locke's 'Psyche,' Banister's 'Circe,' in fact, in all the 
dramatic works of this period which were wrongly described as operas. In 
'Dido and /£neas,' on the contrary, the music is continuous throughout. 
Airs and recitatives, choruses and instrumental pieces succeed each 
other, as in the operas of the Italian and French schools. 'Dido and 
/Eneas' was written for performance at a young ladies' school kept by 
one Josias Priest in Leicester Fields and afterwards at Chelsea. The 
libretto was the work of Nahum Tate, the Poet Laureate of the time. The 
opera is in three short acts, and Virgil's version of the story is 
followed pretty closely save for the intrusion of a sorceress and a 
chorus of witches who have sworn Dido's destruction and send a messenger 
to /£neas, disguised as Mercury, to hasten his departure. Dido's death 
song, which is followed by a chorus of mourning Cupids, is one of the 
most pathetic scenes ever written, and illustrates in a forcible manner 
Purcell's beautiful and ingenious use of a ground-bass. The gloomy 
chromatic passage constantly repeated by the bass instruments, with 
ever-varying harmonies in the violins, paints such a picture of the 
blank despair of a broken heart as Wagner himself, with his immense 
orchestral resources, never surpassed. In the general construction of 
his opera Purcell followed the French model, but his treatment of 
recitative is bolder and more various than that of Lulli, while as a 
melodist he is incomparably superior. Purcell never repeated the 
experiment of 'Dido and /tneas.' Musical taste in England was presumably 
not cultivated enough to appreciate a work of so advanced a style. At 
any rate, for the rest of his life, Purcell wrote nothing for the 
theatre but incidental music. Much of this, notably the scores of 'Timon 
of Athens,' 'Bonduca,' and 'King Arthur,' is wonderfully beautiful, but 
in all of these works the spoken dialogue forms the basis of the piece, 
and the music is merely an adjunct, often with little reference to the 
main interest of the play. In 'King Arthur' occurs the famous 'Frost 



Scene,' the close resemblance of which to the 'Choeur de Peuples des 

Climats daces' in Lulli's 'I s is' would alone make it certain that 

Purcell was a careful student of the French school of opera. 

Opera did not take long to cross the Alps, and early in the seventeenth 

century the works of Italian composers found a warm welcome at the 

courts of southern Germany. But Germany was not as yet ripe for a 

national opera. During the first half of the century there are records 

of one or two isolated attempts to found a school of German opera, but 

the iron heel of the Thirty Years' War was on the neck of the country, 

and art struggled in vain against overwhelming odds. The first German 

opera, strictly so called, was the 'Dafne' of Heinrich Schiitz, the words 

of which were a translation of the libretto already used by Peri. Of 

this work, which was produced in 1 627, all trace has been lost. 

'Seelewig,' by Sigmund Staden, which is described as a 'Gesangweis auf 

italienische Art gesetzet,' was printed at Nuremberg in 1 644, but there 

is no record of its ever having been performed. To Hamburg belongs the 

honour of establishing German opera upon a permanent basis. There, in 

1 678, some years before the production of Purcell's 'Dido and ,4Eneas,' an 

opera-house was opened with a performance of a Singspiel entitled 'Der 

erschaffene, gefallene und aufgerichtete Mensch,' the music of which was 

composed by Johannn Theile. Three other works, all of them secular, 

were produced in the same year. The new form of entertainment speedily 

became popular among the rich burghers of the Free City, and composers 

were easily found to cater for their taste. 

For many years Hamburg was the only German town where opera found a 

permanent home, but there the musical activity must have been 

remarkable. Reinhard Keiser (1 673-1 739), the composer whose name stands 

for what was best in the school, is said alone to have produced no fewer 

than a hundred and sixteen operas. Nearly all of these works have 

disappeared, and those that remain are for the most part disfigured by 

the barbarous mixture of Italian and German which was fashionable at 

Hamburg and in London too at that time. The singers were possibly for 

the most part Italians, who insisted upon singing their airs in their 

native language, though they had no objection to using German for the 

recitatives, in which there was no opportunity for vocal display. 

Keiser's music lacks the suavity of the Italian school, but his 

recitatives are vigorous and powerful, and seem to foreshadow the 

triumphs which the German school was afterwards to win in declamatory 

music. The earliest operas of Handel (1 685-1 759) were written for 

Hamburg, and in the one of them which Fate has preserved for us, 



'Almira' (1 704), we see the Hamburg school at its finest. In spite of 
the ludicrous mixture of German and Italian there is a good deal of 
dramatic power in the music, and the airs show how early Handel's 
wonderful gift of melody had developed. The chorus has very little to 
do, but a delightful feature of the work is to be found in the series of 
beautiful dance-tunes lavishly scattered throughout it. One of these, a 
Sarabande, was afterwards worked up into the famous air, 'Lascia ch' io 
pianga,' in 'Rinaldo.' When the new Hamburg Opera-House was opened in 
1 874, it was inaugurated by a performance of 'Almira,' which gave 
musicians a unique opportunity of realising to some extent what opera 
was like at the beginning of the eighteenth century. In 1 706 Handel left 
Hamburg for the purpose of prosecuting his studies in Italy. There he 
found the world at the feet of Alessandro Scarlatti (1659-1 725), a 
composer whose importance to the history of opera can scarcely be 
over-estimated. He is said, like Cesti, to have been a pupil of 
Carissimi, though, as the latter died in 1 674, at the age of seventy, he 
cannot have done much more than lay the foundation of his pupil's 
greatness. The invention of the _da capo_ is generally attributed to 
Scarlatti, wrongly, as has already been shown, since it appears in 
Cesti's opera 'La Dori,' which was performed in 1663. But it seems 
almost certain that Scarlatti was the first to use accompanied 
recitative, a powerful means of dramatic expression in the hands of all 
who followed him, while his genius advanced the science of 
instrumentation to a point hitherto unknown. 

Nevertheless, Scarlatti's efforts were almost exclusively addressed to 
the development of the musical rather than the dramatic side of opera, 
and he is largely responsible for the strait-jacket of convention in 
which opera was confined during the greater part of the eighteenth 
century, in fact until it was released by the genius of Gluck. 

Handel's conquest of Italy was speedy and decisive. 'Rodrigo,' produced 
at Florence in 1 707, made him famous, and 'Agrippina' (Venice, 1 708) 
raised him almost to the rank of a god. At every pause in the 
performance the theatre rang with shouts of 'Viva il caro Sassone,' and 
the opera had an unbroken run of twenty-seven nights, a thing till then 
unheard of. It did not take Handel long to learn all that Italy could 
teach him. With his inexhaustible fertility of melody and his complete 
command of every musical resource then known, he only needed to have his 
German vigour tempered by Italian suppleness and grace to stand forth as 
the foremost operatic composer of the age. His Italian training and his 
theatrical experience gave him a thorough knowledge of the capabilities 



of the human voice, and the practical common-sense which was always one 

of his most striking characteristics prevented him from ever treating it 

from the merely instrumental point of view, a pitfall into which many of 

the great composers have fallen. He left Italy for London in 1 71 0, and 

produced his 'Rinaldo' at the Queen's Theatre in the Haymarket the 

following year. It was put upon the stage with unexampled magnificence, 

and its success was prodigious. 'Rinaldo' was quickly followed by such 

succession of masterpieces as put the ancient glories of the Italian 

stage to shame. Most of them were produced at the Haymarket Theatre, 

either under Handel's own management or under the auspices of a company 

known as the Royal Academy of Music. Handel's success made him many 

enemies, and he was throughout his career the object of innumerable 

plots on the part of disappointed and envious rivals. The most active of 

these was Buononcini, himself a composer of no mean ability, though 

eclipsed by the genius of Handel. Buononcini's machinations were so far 

successful — though he himself was compelled to leave England in disgrace 

for different reasons — that in 1 741 , after the production of his 

'Deidamia,' Handel succumbed to bankruptcy and a severe attack of 

paralysis. After this he wrote no more for the stage, but devoted 

himself to the production of those oratorios which have made his name 

famous wherever the English language is spoken. 

In spite of their transcendent beauties, the form of Handel's operas has 

long banished them from the stage. Handel, with all his genius, was not 

one of the great revolutionists of the history of music. He was content 

to bring existing forms to the highest possible point of perfection, 

without seeking to embark upon new oceans of discovery. Opera in his day 

consisted of a string of airs connected by recitative, with an 

occasional duet, and a chorus to bring down the curtain at the end of 

the work. The airs were, as a rule, fully accompanied. Strings, 

hautboys, and bassoons formed the groundwork of the orchestra. If 

distinctive colouring or sonority were required, the composer used 

flutes, horns, harps, and trumpets, while to gain an effect of a special 

nature, he would call in the assistance of lutes and mandolins, or 

archaic instruments such as the viola da gamba, violetta marina, 

cornetto and theorbo. The _recitativo secco_ was accompanied by the 

harpsichord, at which the composer himself presided. The _recitativo 

stromentato_, or accompanied recitative, was only used to emphasise 

situations of special importance. Handel's incomparable genius infused 

so much dramatic power into this meagre form, that even now the truth 

and sincerity of his songs charm us no less than their extraordinary 

melodic beauty. But it is easy to see that in the hands of composers 



less richly endowed, this form was fated to degenerate into a mere 
concert upon the stage. The science of vocalisation was cultivated to 
such a pitch of perfection that composers were tempted, and even 
compelled, to consult the tastes of singers rather than dramatic truth. 
Handel's successors, such as Porpora and Hasse, without a tithe of his 
genius, used such talent as they possessed merely to exhibit the vocal 
dexterity of popular singers in the most agreeable light. The favourite 
form of entertainment in these degraded times was the pasticcio, a 
hybrid production composed of a selection of songs from various popular 
operas, often by three or four different composers, strung together 
regardless of rhyme or reason. Even in Handel's lifetime the older 
school of opera was tottering to its fall. Only the man was needed who 
should sweep the mass of insincerity from the stage and replace it by 
the purer ideal which had been the guiding spirit of Peri and 
Monteverde. 

(source: PG EBook #16248) 



The Seasons of Shakespeare's Plays 

by Henry Nicholson Ellacombe 

_Biron._ I like of each thing that in season grows. 
_Love's Labour's Lost_, act i, sc. 1 . 



This paper was read to the New Shakespeare Society in June, 1 880, and 
to the Bath Literary Club in the following November. The subject is so 
closely connected with the "Plant-lore of Shakespeare," that I add it as 
an Appendix. 

The Seasons of Shakespeare's Plays 



In this paper I do not propose to make any exhaustive inquiry into the 
seasons of Shakespeare's plays, but (at Mr. Furnivall's suggestion) I 
have tried to find out whether in any case the season that was in the 
poet's mind can be discovered by the flowers or fruits, or whether, 
where the season is otherwise indicated, the flowers and fruits are in 
accordance. In other words, my inquiry is simply confined to the 
argument, if any, that may be derived from the flowers and fruits, 



leaving out of the question all other indications of the seasons. 

The first part of the inquiry is, what plants or flowers are mentioned 

in each play? They are as follows: — 



COMEDIES. 

_Tempest._ Apple, crab, wheat, rye, barley, vetches, oats, peas, briar, 

furze, gorse, thorns, broom, cedar, corn, cowslip, nettle, docks, 

mallow, filbert, heath, ling, grass, nut, ivy, lily, piony, lime, 

mushrooms, oak, acorn, pignuts, pine, reed, saffron, sedges, stover, 

vine. 

_Two Gentlemen of Verona. _ Lily, roses, sedges. 

_ Merry Wives. _ Pippins, buttons (?), balm, bilberry, cabbage, carrot, 

elder, eringoes, figs, flax, hawthorn, oak, pear, plums, prunes, 

potatoes, pumpion, roses, turnips, walnut. 

_Twelfth Night._ Apple, box, ebony, flax, nettle, olive, squash, 
peascod, codling, roses, violet, willow, yew. 

_Measure for Measure. _ Birch, burs, corn, garlick, medlar, oak, myrtle, 

peach, prunes, grapes, vine, violet. 

_Much Ado._ Carduus benedictus, honeysuckle, woodbine, oak, orange, 

rose, sedges, willow. 

_Midsummer Night's Dream. _ Crab, apricots, beans, briar, red rose, 

broom, bur, cherry, corn, cowslip, dewberries, oxlip, violet, woodbine, 

eglantine, elm, ivy, figs, mulberries, garlick, onions, grass, hawthorn, 

nuts, hemp, honeysuckle, knot-grass, leek, lily, peas, peas-blossom, 

oak, acorn, oats, orange, love-in-idleness, primrose, musk-rose buds, 

musk-roses, rose, thistle, thorns, thyme, grapes, violet, wheat. 

_Love's Labour's Lost._ Apple, pomewater, crab, cedar, lemon, cockle, 

mint, columbine, corn, daisies, lady-smocks, cuckoo-buds, ebony, elder, 

grass, lily, nutmeg, oak, osier, oats, peas, plantain, rose, sycamore, 

thorns, violets, wormwood. 

_Merchant of Venice. _ Apple, grass, pines, reed, wheat, willow. 



_As You Like lt._ Acorns, hawthorn, brambles, briar, bur, chestnut, 
cork, nuts, holly, medlar, moss, mustard, oak, olive, palm, peascod, 
rose, rush, rye, sugar, grape, osier. 

_AH's Well._ Briar, date, grass, nut, marjoram, herb of grace, onions, 
pear, pomegranate, roses, rush, saffron, grapes. 

_Taming of Shrew. _ Apple, crab, chestnut, cypress, hazel, oats, onion, 
love-in-idleness, mustard, parsley, roses, rush, sedges, walnut. 

_Winter's Tale._ Briars, carnations, gillyflower, cork, oxlips, crown 
imperial, currants, daffodils, dates, saffron, flax, lilies, 
flower-de-luce, garlick, ivy, lavender, mints, savory, marjoram, 
marigold, nettle, oak, warden, squash, pines, prunes, primrose, 
damask-roses, rice, raisins, rosemary, rue, thorns, violets. 

_Comedy of Errors. _ Balsam, ivy, briar, moss, rush, nut, cherrystone, 
elm, vine, grass, saffron. 



HISTORIES. 

_King John._ Plum, cherry, fig, lily, rose, violet, rush, thorns. 

_Richard II. _ Apricots, balm, bay, corn, grass, nettles, pines, rose, 
rue, thorns, violets, yew. 

_lst Henry IV. _ Apple-john, pease, beans, blackberries, camomile, 
fernseed, garlick, ginger, moss, nettle, oats, prunes, pomegranate, 
radish, raisins, reeds, rose, rush, sedges, speargrass, thorns. 

_2nd Henry IV. _ Aconite, apple-john, leathercoats, aspen, balm, 
carraways, corn, ebony, elm, fennel, fig, gooseberries, hemp, 
honeysuckle, mandrake, olive, peach, peascod, pippins, prunes, radish, 
rose, rush, wheat. 

_Henry V._ Apple, balm, docks, elder, fig, flower-de-luce, grass, hemp, 
leek, nettle, fumitory, kecksies, burs, cowslips, burnet, clover, 
darnel, strawberry, thistles, vine, violet, hemlock. 

_1 st Henry VI. _ Briar, white and red rose, corn, flower-de-luce, vine. 



_2nd Henry VI. _ Crab, cedar, corn, cypress, fig, flax, flower-de-luce, 
grass, hemp, laurel, mandrake, pine, plums, damsons, primrose, thorns. 

_3d Henry VI. _ Balm, cedar, corn, hawthorn, oaks, olive, laurel, thorns. 

_Richard lll._ Balm, cedar, roses, strawberry, vines. 

_Henry VIII. _ Apple, crab, bays, palms, broom, cherry, cedar, corn, 

lily, vine. 

TRAGEDIES. 

JTroilus and Cressida._ Almond, balm, blackberry, burs, date, nut, 
laurels, lily, toadstool, nettle, oak, pine, plantain, potato, wheat. 

_Timon of Athens. _ Balm, balsam, oaks, briars, grass, medlar, moss, 

olive, palm, rose, grape. 

_Coriolanus._ Crab, ash, briars, cedar, cockle, corn, cypress, garlick, 
mulberry, nettle, oak, orange, palm, rush, grape. 

_Macbeth._ Balm, chestnut, corn, hemlock, insane root, lily, primrose, 

rhubarb, senna (cyme), yew. 

Julius Caesar. _ Oak, palm. 

_Antony and Cleopatra. _ Balm, figs, flag, laurel, mandragora, myrtle, 
olive, onions, pine, reeds, rose, rue, rush, grapes, wheat, vine. 

_Cymbeline._ Cedar, violet, cowslip, primrose, daisies, harebell, 
eglantine, elder, lily, marybuds, moss, oak, acorn, pine, reed, rushes, 

vine. 

_Titus Andronicus._ Aspen, briars, cedar, honeystalks, corn, elder, 
grass, laurel, lily, moss, mistletoe, nettles, yew. 

_Pericles._ Rosemary, bay, roses, cherry, corn, violets, marigolds, 

rose, thorns. 

_Romeo and Juliet. _ Bitter-sweeting, dates, hazel, mandrake, medlar, 



nuts, popering pear, pink, plantain, pomegranate, quince, roses, 
rosemary, rush, sycamore, thorn, willow, wormwood, yew. 

_King Lear._ Apple, balm, burdock, cork, corn, crab, fumiter, hemlock, 
harlock, nettles, cuckoo-flowers, darnel, flax, hawthorn, lily, 
marjoram, oak, oats, peascod, rosemary, vines, wheat, samphire. 

_Hamlet._ Fennel, columbine, crow-flower, nettles, daisies, long purples 
or dead-men's-fingers, flax, grass, hebenon, nut, palm, pansies, 
plum-tree, primrose, rose, rosemary, rue, herb of grace, thorns, 
violets, wheat, willow, wormwood. 

_Othello._ Locusts, coloquintida, figs, nettles, lettuce, hyssop, thyme, 
poppy, mandragora, oak, rose, rue, rush, strawberries, sycamore, grapes, 
willow. 

_Two Noble Kinsmen. _ Apricot, bulrush, cedar, plane, cherry, corn, 
currant, daffodils, daisies, flax, lark's heels, marigolds, narcissus, 
nettles, oak, oxlips, plantain, reed, primrose, rose, thyme, rush. 

This I believe to be a complete list of the flowers of Shakespeare 
arranged according to the plays, and they are mentioned in one of three 
ways — first, adjectively, as "flaxen was his pole," "hawthorn-brake," 
"barley-broth," "thou honeysuckle villain," "onion-eyed," 
"cowslip-cheeks," but the instances of this use by Shakespeare are not 
many; second, proverbially or comparatively, as "tremble like aspen," 
"we grew together like to a double cherry seeming parted," "the stinking 
elder, grief," "thou art an elm, my husband, I a vine," "not worth a 
gooseberry." There are numberless instances of this use of the names of 
flowers, fruits, and trees, but neither of these uses give any 
indication of the seasons; and in one or other of these ways they are 
used (and only in these ways) in the following plays: — _Tempest_, _Two 
Gentlemen of Verona_, _Measure for Measure_, _Merchant of Venice_, _As 
You Like lt_, JTaming of the Shrew_, _Comedy of Errors_, _Macbeth_, 
_King John_, _ 1st Henry IV. _, _2nd Henry VI. _, _3rd Henry VI. _, _Henry 
VIII. _, JTroilus and Cress ida_, _Coriolanus_, Julius Caesar _, 
_Pericles_, _Othello_. These therefore may be dismissed at once. There 
remain the following plays in which indications of the seasons intended 
either in the whole play or in the particular act may be traced. In some 
cases the traces are exceedingly slight (almost none at all); in others 
they are so strongly marked that there is little doubt that Shakespeare 
used them of set purpose and carefully: — _Merry Wives_, _Twelfth Night_, 



_Much Ado_, _Midsummer Night's Dream_, _Love's Labour's Lost_, _As You 

Like lt_, _AII's WelL, _Winter's Tale_, _Richard ll._, _ 1st Henry IV._, 

_Henry V._, _2nd Henry VI. _, _Richard lll._, _Timon of Athens_, _Antony 

and C/eopatra_, _Cymbeline_, _Titus Andronicus_, _Romeo and Juliet_, 

_King Lear_, _Hamlet_, and _Two Noble Kinsmen_. 

_Merry Wives. _ Heme's oak gives the season intended — 

"Heme the hunter, 

Sometime a keeper here in Windsor forest, 

Doth _all the winter time_ at still midnight 

Walk round about an oak with ragged horns." 

If Shakespeare really meant to place the scene in mid-winter, there may 

be a fitness in Mrs. Quickly's looking forward to "a posset at night, at 

the latter end of a sea-coal fire," for it was a "raw rheumatick day" 

(act iii, sc. 1), in Pistol's — 

"Take heed, ere summer comes, or cuckoo birds do sing," 

in Ford's "birding" and "hawking," and in the concluding words — 

"Let us every one go home, 
And laugh this sport o'er by a country fire" (act v, sc. 5); 

but it is not in accordance with the literature of the day to have 
fairies dancing at midnight in the depth of winter. 

_Twelfth Night._ We know that the whole of this play occupies but a few 

days, and is chiefly "matter for a May morning." This gives emphasis to 

Olivia's oath, "By the roses of the Spring ... I love thee so" (act 

ii, sc. 4). 

.Much Ado._ The season must be summer. There is the sitting out of doors 

in the "still evening, hushed on purpose to grace harmony;" and it is 

the time of year for the full leafage when Beatrice might 

"Steal into the pleached bower, 

Where honeysuckles, ripen'd by the sun, 

Forbid the sun to enter" (act iii, sc. 1). 

_Midsummer Night's Dream. _ The name marks the season, and there is a 



profusion of flowers to mark it too. It may seem strange to us to have 
"Apricocks" at the end of June, but in speaking of the seasons of 
Shakespeare and others it should be remembered that their days were 
twelve days later than ours of the same names; and if to this is added 
the variation of a fortnight or three weeks, which may occur in any 
season in the ripening of a fruit, "apricocks" might well be sometimes 
gathered on their Midsummer day. But I do not think even this elasticity 
will allow for the ripening of mulberries and purple grapes at that 
time, and scarcely of figs. The scene, however, being laid in Athens and 
in fairyland, must not be too minutely criticized in this respect. But 
with the English plants the time is more accurately observed. There is 
the "_green_ corn;" the "dewberries," which in a forward season may be 
gathered early in July; the "lush woodbine" in the fulness of its 
lushness at that time; the pansies, or "love-in-idleness," which (says 
Gerard) "flower not onely in the spring, but for the most part all 
sommer thorowe, even untill autumne;" the "sweet musk-roses and the 
eglantine," also in flower then, though the musk-roses, being rather 
late bloomers, would show more of the "musk-rose buds" in which Titania 
bid the elves "kill cankers" than of the full-blown flower; while the 
thistle would be exactly in the state for "Mounsieur Cobweb" to "kill a 
good red-hipped humble bee on the top of it" to "bring the honey-bag" to 
Bottom. Besides these there are the flowers on the "bank where the wild 
thyme blows; where oxlips and the nodding violet grows," and I think the 
distinction worth noting between the "_blowing_" of the wild thyme, 
which would then be at its fullest, and the "_growing_" of the oxlips 
and the violet, which had passed their time of blowing, but the living 
plants continued "growing. "[386:1 ] 

_Love's Labour's Lost._ The general tone of the play points to the full 
summer, the very time when we should expect to find Boyet thinking "to 
close his eyes some half an hour under the cool shade of a sycamore" 
(act v, sc. 2). 

_AII's Well that Ends Well._ There is a pleasant note of the season in — 

"The time will bring on summer, 
When briars will have leaves as well as thorns, 
And be as sweet as sharp" (act iv, sc. 4); 

but probably that is only a proverbial expression of hopefulness, and 
cannot be pushed further. 



_Winter's Tale._ There seems some little confusion in the season of the 

fourth act — the feast for the sheep-shearing, which is in the very 

beginning of summer — yet Perdita dates the season as "the year growing 

ancient" — 

"Nor yet on summer's death, nor on the birth 

Of trembling winter" — 

and gives Camillo the "flowers of middle summer." The flowers named are 
all summer flowers; carnations or gilliflowers, lavender, mints, savory, 

marjoram, and marigold. 

_Richard II. _ There are several marked and well-known dates in this 

play, but they are not much marked by the flowers. The intended combat 

was on St. Lambert's day (1 7th Sept.), but there is no allusion to 

autumn flowers. In act iii, sc. 3, which we know must be placed in 

August, there is, besides the mention of the summer dust, King Richard's 

sad strain — 

"Our sighs, and they (tears) shall lodge the summer corn," 

and in the same act we have the gardener's orders to trim the rank 
summer growth of the "dangling apricocks," while in the last act, which 
must be some months later, we have the Duke of York speaking of "this 

new spring of time," and the Duchess asking — 

"Who are the violets now 
That strew the green lap of the new-come spring?" 

and though in both cases the words may be used proverbially, yet it 
seems also probable that they may have been suggested by the time of 

year. 

_2nd Henry IV. _ There is one flower-note in act ii, sc. 4, where the 

Hostess says to Falstaff, "Fare thee well! I have known thee these 

twenty-five years come peascod time," of which it can only be said that 

it must have been spoken at some other time than the summer. 

_Henry V._ The exact season of act v, sc. 1 , is fixed by St. David's day 

(March 1) and the leek. 

_ 1st Henry VI. _ The scene in the Temple gardens (act ii, sc. 4), where 



all turned on the colour of the roses, must have been at the season when 
the roses were in full bloom, sayjune. 

_Richard lll._ Here too the season of act ii, sc. 4, is fixed by the 
ripe strawberries brought by the Bishop of Ely to Richard. The exact 
date is known to be June 1 3, 1 483. 

_Timon of Athens. _ An approximate season for act iv, sc. 3, might be 
guessed from the medlar offered by Apemantus to Timon. Our medlars are 
ripe in November. 

_Antony and Cleopatra. _ The figs and fig-leaves brought to Cleopatra 
give a slight indication of the season of act v. [388:1 ] 

_Cymbeline._ Here there is a more distinct plant-note of the season of 
act i, sc. 3. The queen and her ladies, "whiles yet the dew's on ground, 
gather flowers," which at the end of the scene we are told are violets, 
cowslips, and primroses, the flowers of the spring. In the fourth act 
Lucius gives orders to "find out the prettiest daisied plot we can," to 
make a grave for Cloten; but daisies are too long in flower to let us 
attempt to fix a date by them. 

_Hamlet._ In this play the season intended is very distinctly marked by 
the flowers. The first act must certainly be some time in the winter, 
though it may be the end of winter or early spring — "The air bites 
shrewdly, it is very cold." Then comes an interval of two months or 
more, and Ophelia's madness must be placed in the early summer, _i.e._, 
in the end of May or the beginning of June; no other time will all the 
flowers mentioned fit, but for that time they are exact. The violets 
were "all withered;" but she could pick fennel and columbines, daisies 
and pansies in abundance, while the evergreen rosemary and rue ("which 
we may call Herb of Grace on Sundays") would be always ready. It was the 
time of year when trees were in their full leafage, and so the "willow 
growing aslant the brook would show its hoar leaves in the glassy 
stream," while its "slivers," would help her in making "fantastic 
garlands" "of crow-flowers, nettles, daisies, and long purples," or 
"dead men's fingers," all of which she would then be able to pick in 
abundance in the meadows, but which in a few weeks would be all gone. 
Perhaps the time of year may have suggested to Laertes that pretty but 
sad address to his sister, 



"O Rose of May! 
Dear maid, kind sister, sweet Ophelia!" 

_Titus Andronicus. _There is a plant-note in act ii, sc. 2 — 

"The trees, though summer, yet forlorn and lean, 
O'ercome with moss and baleful mistletoe." 

_Romeo and Juliet. _ A slight plant-note of the season may be detected in 
the nightly singing of the nightingale in the pomegranate tree in the 

third act. 

_King Lear._ The plants named point to one season only, the spring. At 
no other time could the poor mad king have gone singing aloud, 

"Crowned with rank fumiter and furrow-weeds, 
With harlock, hemlocks, nettles, cuckoo-flowers, 

And darnel." 

I think this would also be the time for gathering the fresh shoots of 
the samphire; but I do not know this for certain. [389:1 ] 

_Two Noble Kinsmen. _ Here the season is distinctly stated for us by the 

poet. The scene is laid in May, and the flowers named are all in 

accordance — daffodils, daisies, marigolds, oxlips, primrose, roses, and 

thyme. 

I cannot claim any great literary results from this inquiry into the 

seasons of Shakespeare as indicated by the flowers named; on the 

contrary, I must confess that the results are exceedingly small — I might 

almost say, none at all — still I do not regret the time and trouble that 

the inquiry has demanded of me. In every literary inquiry the value of 

the research is not to be measured by the visible results. It is 

something even to find out that there are no results, and so save 

trouble to future inquirers. But in this case the research has not been 

altogether in vain. Every addition, however small, to the critical study 

of our great Poet has its value; and to myself, as a student of the 

Natural History of Shakespeare, the inquiry has been a very pleasant 

one, because it has confirmed my previous opinion, that even in such 

common matters as the names of the most familiar every-day plants he 

does not write in a careless hap-hazard way, naming just the plant that 

comes uppermost in his thoughts, but that they are all named in the most 



careful and correct manner, exactly fitting into the scenes in which 
they are placed, and so giving to each passage a brightness and a 
reality which would be entirely wanting if the plants were set down in 
the ignorance of guess-work. Shakespeare knew the plants well; and 
though his knowledge is never paraded, by its very thoroughness it 
cannot be hid. 



FOOTNOTES: 

[386:1] If "the rite of May" (act iv, sc. 1 ) is to be strictly limited 
to May-Day, the title of a "_Midsummer_ Night's Dream" does not apply. 
The difficulty can only be met by supposing the scene to be laid at any 
night in May, even in the last night, which would coincide with our 1 2th 
of June. 

[388:1 ] "The Alexandrine figs are of the black kind having a white rift 
or Chanifre, and are surnamed Delicate. . . . Certain figs there be, 
which are both early and also lateward; .... they are ripe first in 
harvest, and afterwards in time of vintage; .... also some there be 
which beare thrice a year" (Pliny, _Nat. Hist._ b. xv., c. 1 8, P. 
Holland's translation, 1601). 

[389:1 ] The objection to fixing the date of the play in spring is that 
Cordelia bids search to be made for Lear "in every acre of the 
high-grown field." If this can only refer to a field of corn at its full 
growth, there is a confusion of seasons. But if the larger meaning is 
given to "field," which it bears in "flowers of the field," "beasts of 
the field," the confusion is avoided. The words would then refer to the 
wild overgrowth of an open country. 

(source: PG EBook #28407) 

Devotion To Animals, 

by Kathleen Burke 

In one small cantonment where two hundred Poilus sang, shouted, ate, drank and danced 
together to the strain of a wheezy gramophone, or in one word were "resting," I started to 
investigate the various kinds of pets owned by the troopers. Cats, dogs and monkeys were 
common, whilst one Poilu was the proud possessor of a parrot which he had purchased from a 
refugee obliged to fly from his home. He hastened to assure us that the bird had learned his 
"vocabulary" from his former proprietor. A study in black and white was a group of three or four 



white mice, nestling against the neck of a Senegalais. 

The English Tommy is quite as devoted to animals as is his French brother. I remember crossing 

one bitter February day from Boulogne to Folkestone. Alongside the boat, on the quay at 

Boulogne, were lined up the men who had been granted leave. Arrayed in their shaggy fur coats 

they resembled little the smart British soldier of peace times. It was really wonderful how much 

the men managed to conceal under those fur coats, or else the eye of the officer inspecting them 

was intentionally not too keen. 

Up the gangway trooped the men, and I noticed that two of them walked slowly and cautiously. 

The boat safely out of harbour, one of them produced from his chest a large tabby cat, whilst the 

other placed a fine cock on the deck. It was a cock with the true Gallic spirit, before the cat had 

time to consider the situation it had sprung on its back. The cat beat a hasty retreat into the 

arms of its protector who replaced it under his coat. Once in safety it stuck out its head and 

swore at the cock, which, perched on a coil of rope, crowed victoriously. Both had been the 

companions of the men in the trenches, and they were bringing them home. 

A soldier standing near me began to grumble because he had not been able to bring his pet with 

him. I enquired why he had left it behind since the others had brought theirs away with them, 

and elicited the information that his pet was "a cow, and therefore somewhat difficult to 

transport." He seemed rather hurt that I should laugh, and assured me it was "a noble animal, 

brown with white spots, and had given himself and his comrades two quarts of milk a day." He 

looked disdainfully at the cock and cat. "They could have left them behind and no one would 

have pinched them, whereas I know I'll never see 'Sarah' again, she was far too useful." 

Entering Vitry-le-Francois we had a splendid example of the typical "motto" of the French 
trooper, "II ne faut pas s'en faire" One of the motor cars had broken down, and the officer- 
occupants, who were evidently not on an urgent mission, had gone to sleep on the banks by the 
side of the road whilst the chauffeur was making the necessary repairs. We offered him 
assistance, but he was progressing quite well alone. Later on another officer related to me his 
experience when his car broke down at midnight some twelve miles from a village. The chauffeur 
was making slow headway with the repairs. The officer enquired whether he really understood 
the job, and received the reply, "Yes, mon Lieutenant, I think I do, but I am rather a novice, as 
before the war I was a lion-tamer!" Apparently the gallant son of Gaul found it easier to tame 

lions than to repair motors. 

(source: PG eBook #1 1 679) 



Information Wanted . 

by Mark Twain 

"Washington, December 10, 1867. 

"Could you give me any information respecting such islands, if any, as 
the government is going to purchase?" 

It is an uncle of mine that wants to know. He is an industrious man and 
well disposed, and wants to make a living in an honest, humble way, but 
more especially he wants to be quiet. He wishes to settle down, and be 
quiet and unostentatious. He has been to the new island St. Thomas, but 
he says he thinks things are unsettled there. He went there early with 
an attache of the State Department, who was sent down with money to pay 
for the island. My uncle had his money in the same box, and so when they 
went ashore, getting a receipt, the sailors broke open the box and took 
all the money, not making any distinction between government money, which 
was legitimate money to be stolen, and my uncle's, which was his own 
private property, and should have been respected. But he came home and 
got some more and went back. And then he took the fever. There are 
seven kinds of fever down there, you know; and, as his blood was out of 
order by reason of loss of sleep and general wear and tear of mind, he 
failed to cure the first fever, and then somehow he got the other six. 
He is not a kind of man that enjoys fevers, though he is well meaning and 
always does what he thinks is right, and so he was a good deal annoyed 
when it appeared he was going to die. 

But he worried through, and got well and started a farm. He fenced it 
in, and the next day that great storm came on and washed the most of it 
over to Gibraltar, or around there somewhere. He only said, in his 
patient way, that it was gone, and he wouldn't bother about trying to 
find out where it went to, though it was his opinion it went to 
Gibraltar. 

Then he invested in a mountain, and started a farm up there, so as to be 
out of the way when the sea came ashore again. It was a good mountain, 
and a good farm, but it wasn't any use; an earthquake came the next night 
and shook it all down. It was all fragments, you know, and so mixed up 
with another man's property that he could not tell which were his 
fragments without going to law; and he would not do that, because his 
main object in going to St. Thomas was to be quiet. All that he wanted 
was to settle down and be quiet. 



He thought it all over, and finally he concluded to try the low ground 

again, especially as he wanted to start a brickyard this time. He bought 

a flat, and put out a hundred thousand bricks to dry preparatory to 

baking them. But luck appeared to be against him. A volcano shoved 

itself through there that night, and elevated his brickyard about two 

thousand feet in the air. It irritated him a good deal. He has been up 

there, and he says the bricks are all baked right enough, but he can't 

get them down. At first, he thought maybe the government would get the 

bricks down for him, because since government bought the island, it ought 

to protect the property where a man has invested in good faith; but all 

he wants is quiet, and so he is not going to apply for the subsidy he was 

thinking about. 

He went back there last week in a couple of ships of war, to prospect 

around the coast for a safe place for a farm where he could be quiet; 

but a great "tidal wave" came, and hoisted both of the ships out into one 

of the interior counties, and he came near losing his life. So he has 

given up prospecting in a ship, and is discouraged. 

Well, now he don't know what to do. He has tried Alaska; but the bears 

kept after him so much, and kept him so much on the jump, as it were, 

that he had to leave the country. He could not be quiet there with those 

bears prancing after him all the time. That is how he came to go to the 

new island we have bought — St. Thomas. But he is getting to think St. 

Thomas is not quiet enough for a man of his turn of mind, and that is why 

he wishes me to find out if government is likely to buy some more islands 

shortly. He has heard that government is thinking about buying Porto 

Rico. If that is true, he wishes to try Porto Rico, if it is a quiet 

place. How is Porto Rico for his style of man? Do you think the 

government will buy it? 

(source: PG EBook#5838) 



LAFAYETTE AND THE EAST 
by Robert Sterling Yard 
LAFAYETTE NATIONAL PARK, MAINE. AREA, 1 0,000 ACRES 



It has been the policy of Congress to create national parks only from 
public lands, the title to which costs nothing to acquire. It may be 
many years before the nation awakes to the fact that areas distinguished 
for supreme scenery, historical association, or extraordinary scientific 
significance are worth conserving even if conservation involves their 
purchase. The answer to the oft-asked question why the national parks 
are all in the west is that the east passed into private possession 
before the national park idea assumed importance in the national 
consciousness. 

The existence of the two national parks east of the Rocky Mountains 
merely emphasizes the fact. The Hot Springs of Arkansas were set apart 
in 1 832 while the Ozark Mountains were still a wilderness. The Lafayette 
National Park, in Maine, is made up of many small parcels of privately 
owned land which a group of public-spirited citizens, because of the 
impossibility of securing national appropriations, patiently acquired 
during a series of laborious years, and presented, in 1 91 6, to the 
people of the United States. 

While refusing to purchase land for national parks, Congress 
nevertheless is buying large areas of eastern mountain land for 
national forest, the purpose being not only to conserve water sources, 
which national parks would accomplish quite as thoroughly, but 
particularly to control lumbering operations in accord with principles 
which will insure the lumber supply of the future. Here and there in 
this reserve are limited areas of distinguished national park quality, 
but whether they will be set aside as national parks is a question for 
the people and the future to decide. Certainly the mountain topography 
and the rich deciduous forests of the eastern United States should be 
represented in the national parks system by several fine examples. 

The Lafayette National Park differs from all other members of the 
national parks system in several important respects. It is in the far 
east; it combines seashore and mountain; it is clothed with a rich and 
varied growth of deciduous trees and eastern conifers; it is intimately 
associated with the very early history of America. Besides which, it is 
a region of noble beauty, subtle charm and fascinating variety. 

The Appalachian Mountain uplift, which, roughly speaking, embraces all 
the ranges constituting the eastern rib of the continent, may be 
considered to include also the very ancient peneplains of New England. 
These tumbled hills and shallow valleys, accented here and there by 
ranges and monadnocks, by which the geologist means solitary peaks, are 



all that the frosts and rains of very many millions of years and the 

glaciers of more recent geologic times have left of what once must have 

been a towering mountain region crested in snow. The wrinkling of the 

earth's surface which produced this range occurred during the Devonian 

period when fishes were the predominant inhabitants of the earth, many 

millions of years before birds or even reptiles appeared. Its rise was 

accompanied by volcanic disturbances, whose evidences are abundant on 

islands between the mouth of the Penobscot and Mount Desert Island, 

though not within the park. The mind cannot conceive the lapse of time 

which has reduced this range, at an erosional speed no greater than 

to-day's, to its present level. During this process the coast line was 

also slowly sinking, changing valleys into estuaries and land-encircled 

bays. The coast of Maine is an eloquent chapter in the continent's 

ancient history, and the Lafayette National Park is one of the most 

dramatic paragraphs in the chapter. 

Where the Penobscot River reaches the sea, and for forty miles east, the 

sinking continental shore has deeply indented the coast line with a 

network of broad, twisting bays, enclosing many islands. The largest and 

finest of these is Mount Desert Island, for many years celebrated for 

its romantic beauty. Upon its northeast shore, facing Frenchman's Bay, 

is the resort town of Bar Harbor; other resorts dot its shores on every 

side. The island has a large summer population drawn from all parts of 

the country. Besides its hotels, there are many fine summer homes. 

Thus does the ocean everlastingly undermine the foundations of the 
mountains. Photograph taken at low tide; Lafayette National Park] 

The feature which especially distinguishes Mount Desert Island from 

other islands, in fact from the entire Atlantic coast, is a group of 

granitic mountains which rise abruptly from the sea. They were once 

towering monsters, perhaps only one, unquestionably the loftiest for 

many miles around. They are the sole remainders upon the present coast 

line of a great former range. They are composed almost wholly of 

granite, worn down by the ages, but massive enough still to resist the 

agencies which wiped away their comrades. They rise a thousand feet or 

more, grim, rounded, cleft with winding valleys and deep passes, divided 

in places by estuaries of the sea, holding in their hollows many 

charming lakes. 

Their abrupt flanks gnawed by the beating sea, their valleys grown with 

splendid forests and brightened by wild flowers, their slopes and domes 

sprinkled with conifers which struggle for foothold in the cracks which 

the elements are widening and deepening in their granite surface, for 



years they have been the resort of thousands of climbers, students of 
nature and seekers of the beautiful; the views of sea, estuary, island, 
plain, lake, and mountain from the heights have no counterpart 
elsewhere. 

All this mountain wilderness, free as it was to the public, was in 
private ownership. Some of it was held by persons who had not seen it 
for years. Some of it was locked up in estates. The time came when 
owners began to plan fine summer homes high on the mountain slopes. A 
few, however, believed that the region should belong to the whole 
people, and out of this belief grew the movement, led by George B. Dorr 
and Charles W. Eliot, to acquire title and present it to the nation 
which would not buy it. They organized a holding association, to which 
they gave their own properties; for years afterward Mr. Dorr devoted 
most of his time to persuading others to contribute their holdings, and 
to raising subscriptions for the purchase of plots which were tied up in 
estates. In 1916 the association presented five thousand acres to the 
Government, and President Wilson created it by proclamation the Sieur de 
Monts National Monument. The gift has been greatly increased since. In 
1918 Congress made appropriations for its upkeep and development. In 
February, 1919, Congress changed its name and status; it then became the 
Lafayette National Park. 

The impulse to name the new national park after the French general who 
came to our aid in time of need arose, of course, out of the war-time 
warmth of feeling for our ally, France. The region had been identified 
with early French exploration; the original monument had been named in 
commemoration of this historical association. The first European 
settlement in America north of the latitude of the Gulf of Mexico was 
here. Henry of Navarre had sent two famous adventurers to the new world, 
de Monts and Champlain. The first colony established by de Monts was at 
the mouth of the St. Croix River, which forms the eastern boundary of 
Maine, and the first land within the present United States which was 
reached by Champlain was Mount Desert Island. This was in 1 604. It was 
Champlain who gave the island its present name, after the mountains 
which rise so prominently from its rock-bound shore. To him, however, 
the name had a different significance than it first suggests to us. 
L'lsle des Monts Deserts meant to him the Island of the Lonely 
Mountains, and lonely indeed they must have seemed above the flat shore 
line. Thus named, the place became a landmark for future voyagers; among 
others Winthrop records seeing the mountains on his way to the 
Massachusetts colony in 1 630. He anchored opposite and fished for two 
hours, catching "sixty-seven great cod," one of which was "a yard 
around." 



"By a curious train of circumstances," writes George B. Dorr, "the 

titles by which these mountains to the eastward of Somes Sound are held 

go back to the early ownership of Mount Desert Island by the Crown of 

France. For it was granted by Louis XIV, grandson of Henry IV, to 

Antoine de la Mothe Cadillac, an officer of noble family from 

southwestern France, then serving in Acadia, who afterward became 

successively the founder of Detroit and Governor of Louisiana — the 

Mississippi Valley. Cadillac lost it later, through English occupation 

of the region, ownership passing, first to the Province, then to the 

Commonwealth of Massachusetts. But presently the Commonwealth gave back 

to his granddaughter — Madame de Gregoire — and her husband, French 

refugees, the Island's eastern half, moved thereto by the part that 

France had taken in the recent War of Independence and by letters they 

had brought from Lafayette. And they came down and lived there." 

And so it naturally followed that, under stress of war enthusiasm, this 

reservation with its French associations should commemorate not only the 

old Province of Acadia, which the French yielded to England only after 

half a century of war, and England later on to us after another war, but 

the great war also in which France, England, and the United States all 

joined as allies in the cause of the world's freedom. In accord with 

this idea, the highest mountain looking upon the sea has been named the 

Flying Squadron, in honor of the service of the air, born of an American 

invention, and carried to perfection by the three allies in common. 

The park may be entered from any of the surrounding resorts, but the 

main gateway is Bar Harbor, which is reached by train, automobile, and 

steamboat. No resort may be reached more comfortably, and hotel 

accommodations are ample. 

The mountains rise within a mile of the town. They extend westward for 

twelve miles, lying in two groups, separated by a fine salt-water fiord 

known as Somes Sound. The park's boundary is exceedingly irregular, with 

deep indentations of private property. It is enclosed, along the shore, 

by an excellent automobile road; roads also cross it on both sides of 

Somes Sound. 

There are ten mountains in the eastern group; the three fronting Bar 

Harbor have been renamed, for historic reasons, Cadillac Mountain, the 

Flying Squadron, and Champlain Mountain. For the same reason mountains 

upon Somes Sound have been renamed Acadia Mountain, St. Sauveur 

Mountain, and Norumbega Mountain, the last an Indian name; similar 

changes commemorating the early English occupation also have been made 



in the nomenclature of the western group. Tablets and memorials are also 
projected in emphasis of the historical associations of the place. 

Both mountain groups are dotted with lakes; those of the western group 
are the largest of the island. 

The pleasures, then, of the Lafayette National Park cover a wide range 
of human desire. Sea bathing, boating, yachting, salt-water and 
fresh-water fishing, tramping, exploring the wilderness, hunting the 
view spots — these are the summer occupations of many visitors, the 
diversions of many others. The more thoughtful will find its historical 
associations fascinating, its geological record one of the richest in 
the continent, its forests well equipped schools for tree study, their 
branches a museum of bird life. 

To climb these low mountains, wandering by the hour in their hollows and 
upon their sea-horizoned shoulders, is, for one interested in nature, to 
get very close indeed to the secrets of her wonderful east. One may 
stand upon Cadillac's rounded summit and let imagination realize for him 
the day when this was a glaciered peak in a mighty range which forged 
southward from the far north, shoulder upon shoulder, peak upon peak, 
pushing ever higher as it approached the sea, and extending far beyond 
the present ocean horizon; for these mountains of Mount Desert are by no 
means the terminal of the original mighty range; the slow subsidence of 
the coast has wholly submerged several, perhaps many, that once rose 
south of them. The valley which now carries the St. Croix River drained 
this once towering range's eastern slopes; the valley of the Penobscot 
drained its western slopes. 

The rocks beneath his feet disclose not only this vision of the geologic 
past; besides that, in their slow decay, in the chiselling of the 
trickling waters, in the cleavage of masses by winter's ice, in the 
peeling of the surface by alternate freezing and melting, in the 
dissolution and disintegration everywhere by the chemicals imprisoned in 
air and water, all of which he sees beneath his feet, they disclose to 
him the processes by which Nature has wrought this splendid ruin. And 
if, captivated by this vision, he studies intimately the page of history 
written in these rocks, he will find it full of fascinating detail. 

The region also offers an absorbing introduction to the study of our 
eastern flora. The exposed bogs and headlands support several hundred 
species of plants typical of the arctic, sub-arctic, and Hudsonian 
zones, together with practically all of the common plants of the 
Canadian zone, and many of the southern coasts. So with the trees. 



Essentially coastal, it is the land of conifers, the southern limit of 

some which are common in the great regions of the north, yet exhibiting 

in nearly full variety the species for many miles south; yet it is also, 

in its sheltered valleys, remarkably representative of the deciduous 

growths of the entire Appalachian region. 

The bird life is full and varied. The food supply attracts migratory 

birds, and aquatic birds find here the conditions which make for 

increase. Deer are returning in some numbers from the mainland. 

In brief, the Lafayette National Park, small though it is, is one of the 

most important members of the national parks system. For the pleasure 

seeker no other provides so wide and varied an opportunity. To the 

student, no other offers a more readable or more distinctive volume; it 

is the only national museum of the fascinating geology of the east, and 

I can think of no other place in the east where classes can find so 

varied and so significant an exhibit. To the artist, the poet, and the 

dreamer it presents vistas of ocean, inlet, fiord, shore, wave-lashed 

promontory, bog, meadow, forest, and mountain — an answer to every mood. 

If this nation, as now appears, must long lack national parks 

representative of the range of its splendid east, let us be thankful 

that this one small park is so complete and so distinguished. 
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